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Packers Purchased at Denver 
During 1929, 1,426,781 Head 


of Livestock or Over 40% of 
the Entire Receipts 
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For the year Denver was the 
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largest feeder sheep market 


and the third largest feeder 





cattle market. It has a large 
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packer outlet as well, both to 


local packers and other packers 
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SHEEP and LAMB GROWERS and FEEDERS 


SHIP TO THE 


Kansas City Stock Yards 


BECAUSE THEY GET 


Highest Prices and Best Service 


ON THE MISSOURI RIVER 


The Kansas City Market Will Continue to Maintain Best Prices 


Within the past year yarding service and handling facilities have 
been increased by extensive improvements in the sheep barns. 





Through train service on Union Pacific from Laramie to feed lots at Marysville, Kansas, 149 miles trom 
Kansas City, and feed lots and pasture at Bismark Grove, Kansas, 38 miles from Kansas City. 

Rock Island Lines feed yards, McFarland, Kansas, 100 miles from Kansas City. 

Utah shipments moving via Pueblo, will find excellent feeding facilities at the new Missouri Pacific Feed 
Yards at Leeds, Missouri, 10 miles from Kansas City, and at Emporia, 110 miles and Morris, 10 miles from 
Kansas City on A. T. & S. F. Ry. 


BETTER RAIL SERVICE THAN EVER BEFORE VIA ALL LINES 
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LOOK FOR THE WORTENDYKE LABEL 





Guaranteed Not Less Than 300 Lineal Feet Per Pound 


Verybest Paper Fleece Twine is recommended by Wool Growers and Wool Merchants 


Distributed by Dealers and Wholesalers in Other States 
AMES HARRIS NEVILLE CO. Write Direct to 
San Francisco, Portland, Los Angeles, Salt Lake City WORTENDYKE MANUFACTURING CO. 


In The Following States: 
Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Utah, Montana, 
Wyoming, California, Nevada, Arizona 


RICHMOND, VA. 
HEADQUARTERS FOR PAPER TWINES SINCE 1889 
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Entered as Second Class Matter January, 1913, at the Post Office at Salt Lake City. Utah. 
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JUICY MEAT! 


But Not 
for the Fangs of Wolves 

































In ever-increasing numbers, western 
sheepmen are enclosing their flocks 
with the secure, lasting strands of 
Colorado Fence. Made of finest rust- 
resisting, copper-bearing steel, heavily 
galvanized, Colorado Fence will guard 
your sheep through the years. 





It is a long-time investment in protec- 
tion, assuring greater profits through 
the reduction of losses from predatory 
animals, steep drops, cliffs, and gullies, | 
and also through the reduction in 
herder’s wages. 


COLORADO 
WOLF-PROOF FENCE 
Protects 
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The COLORADO FUEL & IRON Co. 


General Offices—DENVER, COLO. Steel Works—PUEBLO, COLO. 


SALES OFFICES: 
Amarillo ElPaso Fort Worth Spokane Casper Portland Salt Lake City Los Angeles 
San Francisco Wichita Lincoln Oklahoma City Dodge City Denver Pueblo 
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Here Is a Five Year Record 
of the increasing Demand 


for “MINTRA’ 
Sheep Branding Liquid 


















Read this letter from the Secretary of the 
ARIZONA WOOLGROWERS ASSN. 


to all members of his association: 








Phoenix, Ariz., Jan. 24, 1930. 


“‘Last summer and fall, this office had The 
Minehart-Traylor Company of Denver, Colorado, 
manufacturers of sheep branding fluid, ship sample 
lots of sheep branding liquid to several of our 
members for trial purposes. 














‘““‘We are now advised by those members who 
used this liquid that it is the best sheep branding. 
liquid they have ever used and goes 30% further 
than other brands. This liquid comes already 
prepared and does not need the addition of any 
flour, lamp black, or any other substance.” 

















1925 1926 1927 





Use “MINTRA” and know that you are not losing sheep 
If a sheep is worth marking he is worth a good brand 


Manufactured by 


MINEHART-TRA YLORCO,., Denver, Colo. 


Sold by Dealers Everywhere 


Write for Home of Your Nearest Dealer 


DISTRIBUTORS 


SALT LAKE HARDWARE CoO. ARIZONA WOOL GROWERS ASSN. 
Salt Lake City and Pocatello Phoenix, Arizona 
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HOME COMFORT CAMP 
The Gold Medal Winner 
Herdwood framed. Stormproof. 





down—easy to set up. Built By 
Sidney Stevens Implement Co. 
Ogden, Utah 











“ Making Animal Tagging Easy.” 


KETC <I 
CLINCHER — 





NS 
FEEDING LAMBS ~ 


even before 











Hotel Utah 


SALT LAKE CITY 


ROOMS WITHOUT BATH 
$2.50 PER DAY 
WITH BATH $3.00 AND UP. 


¥ 


“The very best of everything at 
sensible prices” 
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THEYRE BORN «: 


A EWE with lamb...what a job she has these days... 
feeding herself...and one, perhaps two, hungry unborn 
lambs! She needs feed...for lambs are made of feed! 


Consider Purina Sheep Cubes for this job. Among the 
good things in it are cottonseed...linseed...molasses... 
three great sheep feeds...all in one! Mixed in just the right 
proportions. ..heated...pressed into handy-sized cubes... 


dried over roaring furnaces...rolled into Checkerboard 
bags...ready to feed! 







From a few of these cubes a day...each one of your ewes 
will get all the things her unborn lamb needs to be born 
full of life. Those are the things you need to make lambing- 
time a dollar-making-time! 

















Need a Good Wrench? 


Send one new subscription ($1.50) to 
the National Wool Grower, 508 MoCorniok 
oe Sait Lake City, Utah, and the 
Crocodile Wrench (6 handy farm tools in 
one) will be sent to you. 


CULLEN HOTEL 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
J. R. YOUNG, Mer. 


Headquarters for Sheepmen 


More Sheep bought and sold in the Cullen 


Hotel than in any hotel in the United States. Rates $1.00 and up 
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Announcing the Consolidation of the Business of 
Rosenbaum Bros. & Co. - Tagg Bros. & Moorhead 
At the Omaha Market Into One Firm 
To Be Known as 


TAGG BROS. & ROSENBAUM 


OFFICERS DIRECTORS 
W. B. Tagg, President & Manager 


E. H. Ingwersen, Vice President : PAP : — 
A. E. Anderson, Secretary \ i. Rive heen se ssi 
Harry Wertheimer, Treasurer W. B. Tagg A. Wertheimer 


Offices: 512-515 Exchange Building Telephone: Market 0154 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


Represented at Chicago and Sioux City by 
ROSENBAUM BROS. & CO. 




















MORRIS SHEEP FEEDING YARDS 
On the SANTA FE Railroad; at MORRIS, KANSAS 


These Yards are located ten miles west of Kansas City Stock Yards. 
Shippers also have the privilege of the ST. JOSEPH MARKET without additional 
freight charges. Stock loaded 11:00 p. m. arrives St. Joe yards at 7 a. m. next morning. 
Have Railroad Agent put “FEED AT MORRIS” on your freight bills and contract. 


Avoid a big Shrinkage loss by filling your stock at Morris Feed Yards. 
A Trial Shipment Will Convince You! 
Capacity 45,000 Sheep—i00 Cars Cattle. 
Owned and operated by SETH N. PATTERSON 
Office 920 Live Stock Exchange Kansas City, Missouri 
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& 
Harry B. Black Sheep Commission Co. 
SOUTH ST. JOSEPH, MISSOURI — 


EXCLUSIVE DEALERS OF SHEEP AND LAMBS 


Send Us Your Next Consignment 


OUR RECORD 


26 Years Selling Sheep at St. Joseph, Missouri 
37 Years Actual Experience in Sheep Business 
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Alttention 


Sheepmen 


Save those $$$$$ by protecting 
your Lambs and Sheep from the 
Wild Animals and Bad Weather by 
using 

Gibbs Lamb Heaters and 
Wild Animal Scaraways 

Your investment is small com- 
pared to the amount that they 
save you. 

IT PAYS TO BE PREPARED 

Get Your Order In Now 


Gibbs Lamb Heaters Proved 
Very Successful 
Dear Sir: Zortman, Mont. 
The Lamb Heaters proved very suc- 
cessful in reviving chilled lambs. 


Yours very truly, 
L. & P. HENSEN 


Used Gibbs Scaraways Two Years 


Rawlins, Wyo. 
Dear Sir: 

I tried out six of your small Scar- 
aways in 1928. Finding them satis- 
factory I purchased seven of the large 
Scaraways in 1929. They are a won- 
derful protection to my sheep and 


lambs. Yours very truly, 
O. P. OLSON. 


WRITE AT ONCE FOR 
PARTICULARS 
Patented, Made and Sold By 


JUDSON E. GIBBS 
Rock River, Wyoming 
Phone 28 P. O. Box 132 




















Buy Direct 


and SAVE MONEY on your saddle 






om every saddle or harness. Buy direct 


LY Aer $1070°20 


by getting manufacturer’s prices. Bie from the factory. No middleman's profit 
Send for our FR illustrated \ 3 \ ) ‘Send for free catalog—maker to consumer. 
catalog. \ Jastin’s Boots at Lowest Prices 


THE WESTERN SADDLE \ 
ESTERN PRY The FRED MUELLER 


1651 Larimer &., Denver, Cole. Ounver. Coro. 








BOOKS FOR SALE 


By 
National 
Wool Growers 
Ass'n 


McCornick Bldg., Salt Lake City, Utah 


Coffey’s Productive Sheep Hus- 
bandry, $2.50; Sampson’s Range 
and Pasture Management, $4.00 
Sampson’s Native American For- 
age Plants, $5.00; Sampson’s Live- 
stock Husbandry on Range and 
Pasture, $4.50. 
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The Genuine 


“BURDIZZO"” 


For Castrating and Docking 


Small, large, elongated sizes, $19.00 


Baby size, $12.00 








Write for Catalog Containing Complete 
Information 
Order From 
PACIFIC COOPERATIVE WOOL GROWERS 
461 Davis St., Portland, Oregon 





INTERMOUNTAIN STAMP WORKS 
240 East 2nd South, Salt Lake City, Utah 








Pacific Coast Distributors 


































































CALIFORNIA WOOL GROWERS ASSN. Beware of 
‘ a 405 Sansome St., San Francisco, Calif. Imitations 
The Frank Oliver Lamb Carrier 
JOHN — = Perfect AER A BETTER CAMP FOR YOUR MONEY 
ice $1. For CATTLE, HOGS ae.\ ers ~ ae 
and SHEEP “3 
: MADE in 3 SIZES : » 
Wee _—— Im- Bed, 
FOR SALE be: proved Covers, 
Trail Springs, 
30x70 Round End—3 Center Pole- Tongues Stoves, 
Block and Tackle Type Khaki Tent— = 
10 oz. top—8 oz. walls—8 ft. high. 
Fine condition, bargain. iifiti DeLux ' Famous for 
OTT PE 7 . Standard Camps Forty Years 
O HAEBER SALT LAKE STAMP COMPANY © sai re 0. pg ‘iis 
P. O. Box 262 Hawthorne, Calif. OF Wes ame a ne ee Ot: Ve 132186 est sth South Salt Lake City, Ut. 
Send for Free Samples Can ship to any point on railroad 




















The Perfect Branding Liquid 


Will brand a wet sheep equally as well as a dry one. 


Will stay on the sheep’s back as long as required—through 
any weather, wet or dry, hot or cold if properly applied. 


Will dissolve from the wool in the ordinary scour. 
Will not mat the fibres or injure the wool. 


Will permit the sheep being dipped and then at once branded, 
or vice versa. | 


Will brand more sheep per gallon than any other branding 
fluid. 








| 
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Black—Red—Green 
Ask Your Dealer or Write— 


WILLM. COOPER & NEPHEWS, Chicago 


WESTERN DISTRIBUTING AGENTS WESTERN REPRESENTATIVE WESTERN DISTRIBUTING AGENTS 
Palace Arms & Hdw. Co., Phoenix, Ariz. Basche-Sage Hdw. Co., Baker, Oregon 
Williams and Moore, Stockton, Calif. SALT LAKE CITY Salt Lake Hdw. Co., Pocatello, Boise, 


_ Nor. Calif.. Wool Warehouse Co., San Francisco, Cal. _,, idaho and Grand Junction, Colo. 
Flanigan Warehouse Co., Reno, Nev. mn Billings Hdw. Co., Billings, Mont. 
Chas. Ilfeld Co., Albuquerque, N. M. Chas. F. Wiggs Bond-Baker Co., Roswell, N. M. 
T. C. Power & Co., Helena, Mont. s ae ty ee, Sie —e, 
Erb Hard '™ iston, ’ q a pokane, Portland. 
a ee ee 224 So. West Temple t Monte Vista Hdw. Co., Monte Vista, Colo. 
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Put a top layer of cream 
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on your cream profits 


THAT the public is perfectly willing to pay more for the better 
grades of butter is a cold fact which no one disputes. Most of this 
added price clearly —and rightfully —finds its way back to the 
producer of the better cream necessary to make the better butter. 


Producing better cream doesn’t necessarily involve a lot of 





expense. A few simple “Don’ts” and a slight change in methods 


will do it. So the extra profit is mostly all “cream.” 





Armour and Company has published a booklet — authoritatively 
written—on the common faults in cream producing and how 
extra quality may readily be obtained. A copy will be sent you, 
free, if you will mail us the attached coupon. 


FLiw NOE 


President 


ARMOUR 4nd COMPANY 
U.S. A. 


LISTEN TO the Armour Hour every Friday night over 36 stations 
associated with the N. B. C. Central Standard Time 8.30 P. M.-9 P. M. 











ARMOUR AND COMPANY, Dept. ONW-a, Chicago, III. 


Kindly send me a copy of your cream booklet. It is expressly understood 
that this request obligates me in no way. 


Name_ Soares 
St.or R. F. D. No. City or town 
Comat. SS = state. 


W 
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STEW arT —The Most Satisfactory Shearing Gear Ever Built 
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Five Improvements 





1—Adjustable Pulley Frame. 

2—Patented Roller Bearing 
Spiral Gear. 

3—Arrangement of fast and 
loose _ pulleys insures 
against lost power. 

4—Adjustable Pulley Frame 
Bracket. 

5—More Shearing Room. 


































HEMORRHAGIC SEPTICEMIA 
AGGRESSIN Protects Your Sheep! 


ICKNESS can knock profits faster 
ae) than anything, once it gets started 
in a flock. Losses from Hemor- 
thagic Septicemia are large i in many 
sections. This disease is also known 
as Shipping Fever, Sheep Plague or 
Sheep Cholera. Franklin Aggressin im- 
munizes with one dose. Careful sheep 
and goat men are vaccinating with it as 
a sure means of protection. : 


Price 2 cents per cc. Normal dose 2 cc. 


For infected or exposed flocks, Franklin 
Ovine H-S Bacterin is highly effective. 
Send for free booklets giving full details. 
Drug Store Agencies carry Franklin Bi- 
ologics, otherwise orders filled direct. 


O. M. FRANKLIN BLACKLEG SERUM CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES: DENVER, aero 
LABORATORY: AMARILLO, TEXAS 
Other Sales Offices: Fort Worth, Amarillo, E) Pane Marfa, Kansas City, 
Alliance, Wichita, Santa Maria. 


Rapid City. Calgary 





Practical, continuous shearing tests of years’ duration 


in this country, Australia, New Zealand and South America 

have proven that the new Stewart Improved Silent Belt ff 
Driven Shearing Gear is the most dependable shearing gear a ede 
of all times. It is capable of fast, continuous shearing RS i 
throughout season after season. | 


The sturdy, thoroughly practical construction of this 
Stewart Machine is a distinct advance in shearing machinery 
that appeals to both wool growers and shearers. 


Sturdy, Smooth, Posi- More Shearing 

° : SEND FOR Room 
leona . FREE The pulley frame 

The Stewart Belt Dri- COMPLETE CATALOG support bracket is ad- 

ven Gear is free from justable to height 
all noise and vibration. The ‘rom the floor and stands well 
: : out from the wall. The down 
belt is carried half way around tube hangs 18 inches away from 
the small pulley, insuring a posi- the wall, giving the shearer 
tive, constant, smooth drive. The plenty of room for fast shearing. 
shear can be put in and out of 10 stop or start the machine, the 

: , , shearer simply pulls the cord 
gear instantly without stopping 4+ the shifter weight which is 
the overhead shafting. within easy reach. 


CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT CO. 


5505 W. Roosevelt Rd., Chicago, Illinois 
WESTERN DISTRIBUTOR 


Chas. F. Wiggs, 224-226 S. W. Temple St., Salt Lake City, Utah 





























































































Also copy of latest Government Bulletin. 
No cost or obligation. 


Name 


Address 








Please send your new booklet on Hemorrhagic Septicemia. 
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SHEEP BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATIONS 
FLOCKS ADVERTISED IN THIS ISSUE 


























DID YOU KNOW? 


That the Hampshire Sire will give 
you market lambs in 100 days. Let 
us tell you about it. 

We have a delightful little booklet and a 
classified list of breeders for you. They 


are yours for the asking. Write the Secre- 
tary for what you want. 


AMERICAN HAMPSHIRE 
SHEEP ASS’N. 
HENRY C. BARLOW, President 
McKinney, Texas 


COMFORT A. TYLER, Secretary 
72 Woodland Ave., Detroit, Mich. 




















SHROPSHIRES PRODUCE ’EM 

THE SMALL LAMB 
is the only one that will bring the top 
price when it reaches the high 
class market. 
Even the great West is learning this 
important lesson. Write for printed 
matter. 


American Shropshire Registry 
Association 
Lafayette, Indiana 
8,150 Members Life Membership $5.00 


W. F. RENK, J. M. WADE, 
President Secy.-Treas. 
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MERINO SHEEP 
Excel all breeds in wool production 
and hardiness. 


Write for booklet and list of 
breeders. 


THE AMERICAN AND DELAINE 
MERINO RECORD ASS’N. 
Gowdy Williamson, Sec’y. 
Xenia, Ohio 











Sheep Advertised in 
This Issue 


HAMPSHIRES 
Page 
David Bethune, Winsper, Idaho 43 
Brownell Ranch, Woodland, Calif. 43 
Cambridge L. & L. S. Co., Cambridge, Idaho 43 
H. L. Finch, Soda Springs, Idaho 43 
Thousand Springs Farm, Wendell, Idaho 43 
RAMBOUILLETS 
Wm. Briggs & Son, Dixon, Calif. 50 
Bullard Bros., Woodland, Calif. 51 
W. D. Candland & Sons, Mt. Pleasant, Utah 50 
Deer Lodge Farms Co., Deer Lodge. Mont. 44 
W. S. Hansen Co., Collinston, Utah 44 
T. J. Hudspeth, Buckeye, Arizona 46 
C. A. Kimble, Hanford, Calif. 51 
King Bros. Co., Laramie, Wyo. ... 49 
J. K. Madsen, Mt. Pleasant, Utah 49 
Manti Live Stock Co., Manti, Utah 47 
DELAINES 
Fk’. H. Russell, Wakeman, Ohio 51 
ROMNEYS 
Brownell Ranch, Woodland, Calif. 13 
New Zealand Romney Sheep Breeders Assn., 
Feilding, New Zealand 52 
CORRIEDALES 
Edgmar Farm, Dixon, Calif. 51 
R. W. Jicklnig, Elmira, Calif. 413 
King Bros. Co., Laramie, Wyo. 45 
LINCOLNS 
H. T. Crandell, Cass City, Mich. 50 
R. S. Robson & Son, Denfield, Ont., Canada 14 
COTSWOLDS 
H. T. Crandell, Cass City, Mich. 50 
SUFFOLKS 
Edgmar Farm, Dixon, Calif. 51 
SOUTHDOWNS 
Brownell Ranch, Woodland, Calif. 13 
RANGE SHEEP 
Daybell Sheep Co., Provo, Utah 51 


SHEEP ADVERTISING RATES IN 
THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 


1. iach, 1 column wWide..............cccsien: $ 2.00 
Ne AMIN NE aioe once tosse tne satlbdogeaesitaaisnseceesaangees 14.00 
S$ pase (? coteme)...........c..ncasnm 18.00 
Se TU? nee, eo, sc cececvscenss So 26.00 
Gn ce ean ee RE RI Cee Ce oe 45.00 


Single column width, 2% inches—single 
column depth, 954 inches. Three columns to 
a page. Copy must be received by the first 
of the month in which it is to appear. 

Same rates apply for any number of in- 
sertions. Two per cent discount when paid 
by first of month following publication. 

Commercial advertising rates on applica- 
tion. 








American Corriedale 
Association 
= 


President, J. H. King, Laramie, Wyo. 
Secretary, F. S. King, Cheyenne, Wyo. 


e 


For literature and application blanks, 
apply to Secretary. 























THE AMERICAN RAMBOUILLET SHEEP 
BREEDERS ASSOCIATION 
(Incorporated under the laws of Ohio) 
Over 261,000 Rambouillets now 
Membership Fee. $10.00. 
American Rambouillets are dual purpose, ‘More 
Wool and Mutton to the Acre than any other breed,” 
and in addition to playing a most important part in 
the sheep industry of the United States, have been 
exported to nearly every country in the world. 


Organized in 1889. 
on record. 


President.. Se ....John W. Ellis, Molino, Mo. 
Vice President T. L. Drisdale, Juno, Texas 
Treasurer John E. Webb, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Secretary Dwight Lincoln, Marysville, Ohio 
DIRECTORS 
Kk. M. Moore, Mason, Mich.; Earl H. Seely, Mt. Pleas- 
ant, Utah; Joseph H. King, Laramie, Wyo. 
For history of the breed, list of members, rules, pedi- 
gree blanks, etc., address the Secretary. 





National Lincoln Sheep 
Breeders Ass’n. 


A Lincoln cross on many range 
flocks is necessary to produce the 
grade of wool most in demand. Such 
a cross will also give you an ideal 
range ewe. 

For information pertaining to this 

great breed, apply to 


D. T. KNIGHT, Secretary 
MARLETTE, MICH. 
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American Cotswold Reg- 
istry Association 


Write for list of members and breed- 
ers. If you have registered Cotswolds 
to sell, or wish to buy and will state 
what you have or want, wil try and 
assist you or give you desired informa- 
tion. 


F. W. HARDING 


Secretary 
Purebred Record Stock Yards, 
Bldg. Chicago, Il. 
D. C. LEWIS, President 
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The Growers’ Wool Corporation 
A generally favorable attitude toward the National Wool 

Marketing Corporation prevails among wool growers. An- 
other month will show the action to be taken by the old co- 
operatives and by some new ones on the point of merging their 
financing and selling affairs by taking out association member- 
ships in the corporation. 

Expressions of growers are becoming more numerous and 
more favorable as it is better understood that the whole under- 
taking is designed for the benefit of growers and always will 
be controlled by the growers’ own chosen representatives. These 
representatives at present are the temporary board of fifteen 
directors of the National Corporation, who on September 10, 
will give way to others nominated by the member associations 
then having wools in the hands of the corporation for selling. 

With the men chosen by the growers at present to carry 
the responsibility of directing the affairs of the member asso- 
ciations and of the central corporation, as it must be with 
future directors, ability to render full service is the only 
measure for selecting employees for handling and selling work. 

In engaging the services of the staff of Draper and Co. to 
handle and sell its 1930 wools the directors of the corporation 
have acted on strictly business lines to secure the best available 
service and at the lowest possible terms: It is not unlikely that 
within a few years the corporation will employ salaried sales- 
men and if thereby the cost of service can be lowered to grower 
members without impairing efficiency, such reduction will be 
made. But for this year at least the corporation will be very 
busily engaged in getting its methods understood by the growers 
and in aiding the member associations to get fully organized.— 
also to handle the financial arrangements in conformity with 
requirements of the Federal Farm Board, the Intermediate 
Credit Bank, and the practical needs of the growers. 

The main object is to establish on a permanent basis a 
esrower-controlled selling organization financed and conducted 
to earn and hold the confidence of the growers and of the 
sovernment financial agencies now being dealt with, and also 
of commercial financial institutions. 


Wool Reports 


OoL market reports in the first week of February showed 

some stronger feeling toward fine wools. This was re- 
flected from both London and Boston but was not translated 
into alterations of price quotations. As the trade is accustomed 
to say, “a market can’t be put up unless wools are sold”. With 
conditions now less markedly in buyers’ favor, and in view of 
the fact that we have passed through six months of sharply de- 
clining values, there are reasons to hope that the price trend 
may start in the upward direction, even if slowly. 
The key to the situation still lies in the European mill sec- 





tions. Further reports show that the outlet has been very poor 
for some time for woolen goods produced in English and Con- 
tinental mills- Wools having been on the bargain counter there 
since last June, the textile trade has had all benefit that can 
be afforded by cheap raw material. The greatest trouble has 
been in mill wages and other expenses and in the retail demand. 
Wools have gone off enough to cause a reduction in prices paid 
by customers, and by every economic consideration the low 
prices recorded in the London sale which opened on January 
21, should mark the end of the decline and the starting point 
of a stronger position for wool growers and sellers, 

Although there was a decline in the rate of wool consump- 
tion by American mills during November and December, and. 
our mill conditions are not yet satisfactory, the cloth trade is 
such as to allow reasonably good wool prices if it were not for 
the very low price of foreign supplies as shown in London and 
other centres through which world conditions are reflected. If 
the date of effectiveness of the new tariff law shall coincide with 
better conditions abroad, the growers’ position will be materially 
improved in respect to both wool and lambs. 


Lamb on the Radio 


REAT credit is due the organized lamb feeders of Colorado 

and Nebraska for their unusual effort in putting their 
product “on the air’. The plan of the radio work and some 
features of the program is found in this issue of the Wool 
Grower. 

Recent disastrous prices at lamb markets immediately con- 
cern feed lot operators, but the range men are affected no less. 
Unusual and unexpected runs from corn belt states appeared 
to over-supply the January trade. While Colorado and Ne- 
braska are said to have larger numbers on feed: than last year, 
yet with their highly efficient system of distributing shipments, 
better results can be looked for when those states have the chief 
sources of supplies, after corn belt feeders have finished. 

While much is being said of large runs as contributing to 
low prices, the fact is that January supplies delivered were not 
far from the figure for one year ago. Prices have been dis- 
counted in anticipation of larger numbers reported to be com- 
ing to. market later, but how nearly correct the government 
estimates will prove will not be known until spring. Carcasses 
are selling from three to six cents less per pound in the large 
consuming centres, below this time last year. A large part of 
this loss can be accounted for by the lower wool and pelt values. 
There is solace in the fact that at from 23 to 26 cents for 
carcasses, the supply is being absorbed and a partial recovery 
in wool would put a different aspect upon the lamb situation. 

Packers appear to be far from pessimistic on summer prices, 
judging from their California contracting reported in this issue 
as being done on the basis of thirteen cents for April deliveries 
of good quality lambs. 
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QUICK FREEZE METHOD IN 
THE MEAT INDUSTRY 


T" is many years since any new practical 

method has been introduced with such 
promise of large economic benefits to both 
producers and consumers as are found in 
the new ‘quick freeze method’ of prepar- 
ing meats for retail distribution. 


The large packers have been working ° 


on this method for considerable time and 
have made a beginning in the commercial 
distribution of all cuts of lambs and some 
beef and pork cuts under the new methods. 
While some points appear to need fur- 
ther study and development, the assurance 
that the method is practical is already 
given. The remaining work appears to 
lie mainly in the adjustment of relations 
with the agencies in retailing and other 
distribution channels. This method was 
discussed in detail at the various state 
conventions of wool growers by F. M. 
Simpson of the Commercial Research De- 
partment of Swift and Company. At 
most of the meetings this company had a 
large refrigerator case on exhibition filled 
with cuts prepared for distribution and 
sale under this method. In discussing 
the plan before the conventions Mr. Simp- 
son used numerous cuts which had been 
prepared at his company’s Chicago plant 
and shipped in ‘dry ice’ packing, arriving 
in every case in excellent condition and 
showing that this method of shipping has 
wonderful possibilities. 

The quick freeze method consists of 
putting carcasses into a temperature of 
about 25 degrees below zero soon after 
having been dressed. This extreme and 
sudden freezing is claimed to be highly 
advantageous over the old method of 
freezing as it keeps the juices within 
the tissues and leaves the meat in much 
more attractive and palatable condition 
when it reaches the kitchen than ever was 
possible under the old method of thawing 
out cuts at the retail shops before cutting 


up. 

When completely frozen the lamb car- 
casses are cut into the various retail cuts 
as demonstrated in the lamb demonstra- 
tion work. These cuts are then wrapped 
in transparent cellophane paper and label- 
ed to show the grade of the carcass from 








CALENDAR 
Southwest American Livestock Show, 
Oklahoma City, Okla., March 16-22. 
California Ram Sale, Sacramento, May 
19-21. 
National Ram Sale, Salt Lake City, Utah, 
August 25-28. 











which the cut was taken together with the 
Packed and 
shipped in this way cuts of meat can be 


name and weight of the cut. 


kept for long periods when the right kind 
of refrigeration is furnished and can be 


delivered to the purchasers without fur- 
ther handling or any loss in weight. What 
is of even greater interest and promise to 
producers is the fact that in this way pack- 
ers can be sure of their products being 
delivered to consumers with their own 
name upon the package and with the label 
This fact 
will make it possible for packers now to 


to show the grade of the cut. 


advertise largely their own brands of 
fresh meats, which is a thing they have 
been unable to do previously because it 
was not possible to have either the name 


of the packer or of the grade of meat 
upon the cut at the time it reached the 
consumer. 

In discussing this method Mr. Simpson 
cited the following as further economical 
advantages: 


1. The cuts are more attractive. 

2. The different carcass cuts can be 
distributed to the towns or shops where 
such cuts are in greatest demand, thus 
avoiding the necessity of each retailer 
having to work off upon his trade some 
parts of the carcass which are less 
popular in his neighborhood. 

3. The retailer knows the exact cost 
and can simply make his own mark-up 
to cover his expenses without needing 
to make allowances for waste or ex- 
pense of cutting. The retailer also 
knows the exact cost of each cut as it 
reaches him and is thus placed upon 
the same basis as the retailers of 
package groceries or dry goods. 

4. The meat so prepared and handled 
appears to have all of the advantages of 
meat that has been aged for several 
weeks. This means the elimination of 
heavy expense to packers involved in 
holding large inventories of meat-in their 
coolers for aging purposes. 


5. All of the trimmings are used and 
can be put up in quantity in the most 
attractive packages for edible uses, the 
by-products remaining at the plants 
where they can be most economically 
utilized. 

6. The cuts can be held longer than is 
possible under the old methods. 


FARM BOARD LOANS TO PRO- 
DUCERS’ ORGANIZATION 


HE Federal Farm Board today an- 

nounced that it has granted loans to 
National Order Buying Company, Chica- 
go, Illinois, a divis‘on of the National 
Livestock Producers Association, to en- 
able that organization to extend to the 
corn belt states its program of cooperative 
order buying and direct to packer market- 
ing of livestock. 

The Board has made a facilities loan 
of not exceeding $200,000 to the National 
Order Buying Company to expand its 
system of acquiring and operating co- 
operative concentration yards and direc! 
routes for assembling livestock which may 
be graded and marketed direct to packers 
or consigned to cooperative sales agencies 
in the terminal markets. 

A merchandising loan of not to exceed 
$100,000 was granted the National Order 
Buying Company to extend its order buy- 
ing activities onto other major terminal 
markets and to make advances to produ- 
cers for livestock when delivered to con- 
centration vards. 

The loans were conditioned on the Na- 
tional Order Buying Company’s becoming 
affiliated with the new national livestock 
marketing association now in process o! 
organization, in line with the policy of 
the Farm Board to build national com- 
modity cooperative sales agencies. 

The National Order Buying Company 
now conducts a cooperative order buying 
service on the Buffalo, Cleveland, Pitts- 
burg, Cincinnati and Detroit markets and 
direct to packer service from twenty-five 
cooperative concentration yards in Ohio 
and Indiana. 





BREED ASSOCIATIONS CON- 
TRIBUTE TO LAMB FUND 


Cor contributions to the 

promotion work have been received 
by the National Wool Growers Associ- 
ation from the American Hampshire 
Sheep Association and the American 
Rambouillet Sheep Breeders Association 
The Hampshire organization’s check was 
for $750 and that of the Rambouillet as- 
sociation for $200. The recognition by 
these associations of the value of the lamb 
campaign to their members is very com- 
mendable. 


lamb 
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A Growers’ Merger of Wool Sales Work—Prospects and Procedure 


By J. B. Wilson 


Secretary-Treasurer, National Wool Marketing Corporation 


HE day that representatives of wool 

growers of the United States accepted 
the wool sales program worked out by the 
National Wool Marketing Council and 
National Wool Growers Association, in 
with the Federal Farm 
Board, to act as a merger in wool selling, 


cooperation 


will come to be regarded in future years, 
| confidently believe, a red-letter day in 
the history of the American wool growing 
industry. The National Wool Marketing 
Corporation promises the wool grower the 
influence in the domestic market he has 
persistently sought. 

This new marketing program for wool 
can not hope to be a panacea for world 
wool market conditions, but it certainly 
can expect to be a strong stabilizing fac- 
tor in the home market and an exceed- 
ingly strong influence toward keeping the 
home price at a level which represents 
the foreign price plus the tariff, differences 
in packing costs and wool quality being 
considered. 

By their early and aggressive start in 
national, centralized cooperative market- 
ing of their wool the sheepmen are getting 
in on the ground floor of one of the most 
far-reaching developments of modern 
times. The Federal Farm Board, which 
is sponsoring, both financially and moral- 
ly, the new program, is empowered with 
greater authority than has ever been 
given to any governmental body. It has 
started out in a determined way to effect 
a constructive evolution of agriculture. 
Wool is perhaps the most suitable of all 
agricultural commodities for the new or- 
derly marketing program. Therefore, 
we growers may expect to see many inter- 
esting developments in our field during 
the coming few years. 

The wool marketing corporation will 
put into operation in the wool growing 
industry the purposes of the federal agri- 
cutural marketing act. These purposes 
are, to minimize speculation; to eliminate 
wasteful and inefficient distribution; and 


to centralize grower-effort in selling and 


eliminate competition among various 
The 


first step in the program is to bring into 


grower-operated selling concerns. 


one group the existing large wool coopera- 
tives, five in number. This centraliza- 
tion, supplemented by the larger quantity 
of wool to be obtained through increases 
in membership in these existing organiza- 
tions and from new units to be formed, 
will give the corporation sufficient wool 
to exert a strong influence on the market. 
Members of the Farm Board feel that if 
15 to 20 per cent of a commodity is 
handled through a central sales agency it 
can be made a potent market factor. | 
believe the corporation is in a fair way 
to receive at least 50,000,000 pounds of 
wool out of the 1930 clip. This is ap- 
proximately twice the total quantity of 
wool handled in any previous year by 
cooperative sales groups. 

A point which must constantly be kept 
in mind is that the wool marketing cor- 
poration does not deal directly with the 
wool grower, either in marketing his 
product or in financing him. To parti- 
cipate in the corporation, growers must 
form, if one is not already available in 
their territory, a cooperative unit, quali- 
fying as such under the Capper-Volstead 
Act. Such a unit must have a minimum 
of 500,000 pounds of wool to qualify. 
For each 100,000 pounds of wool contri- 
buted, a share of capital stock in the cor- 
poration, with a par value of $100, must 
be bought. Thus the individual grower 
deals with his state or regional unit and 
the regional unit in turn deals with the 
national corporation. 

The Federal Farm Board has approved 
pre-shearing loans of $1 per fleece on 
wools signed this year. These advances 
are available as soon as the wool is signed. 
At shearing time additional loans will be 
made to facilitate the orderly marketing 
of the clip. These loans will be made up 
to 90 per cent of the value of the wool 


at the time. The corporation feels that 
such methods of financing unsold clips at 
shearing time are highly desirable in 
achieving scientific and orderly market- 
ing of this commodity. The money ad- 
vanced to the grower will bear the lowest 
rate of interest the corporation can obtain. 

The day of large profits in wool hand- 
ling are over. The growers long have ex- 
their dissatisfaction with the 
present wool marketing methods and have 


urged a change. 


pressed 


All the wool manufac- 
turers to whom | have talked have indi- 
cated an approval of the new program. 
The Boston wool market has been feeling 
so blue the last two years that one has 
reason to wonder if the private traders 
themselves are not dissatisfied with the 
old system. 

The corporation recently completed ar- 
rangements with Draper & Co., for the 
last two years the largest wool house in 
Boston, to act as the exclusive selling 
agent. This wool concern handled over 
50,000,000 pounds of wool last year. The 
terms upon which Draper & Co. agreed: to 
join the corporation movement are,very 
attractive to the growers’ interest. Under 
the agreement the company will cease 
independent business. Its entire organi- 
zation, sales and field, will be at the ser- 
vice of the corporation. 

Selling charges for wool will be 2% 
cents per pound to the grower for wool 
sold in original bags. An additional 
charge of 40 cents per hundred pounds 
will be assessed when grading is neces- 
sary. One-half cent per pound will be 
returned by the corporation to finance 
the state units. Dealers say it costs about 
this sum to buy wool in the field. The 
cooperatives say it costs about the same 
to solicit members and carry on necessary 
work. One-quarter cent will go to the 
National Wool Marketing Corporation to 
finance its activities and to build up a 
reserve fund. Loans from the Federal 
Farm Board made to carry on organiza- 
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tion activities will be repaid over a period 
of ten years. 

A big aim of the corporation will be to 
give the grower benefit of the lowest 
possible handling cost for his wool though 
growers will benefit most of all through 
the work of the corporation in stabiliz- 
ing the market and maintaining prices 
that represent world values with the 
United States tariff added on. It natural- 
ly follows that the larger the volume of 
wool consigned the lower this handling 
cost can be kept. All reductions in the 
handling costs by the corporation will be 
passed back to the grower in form of 


patronage dividends after the corporation- 


debts have been paid and a working re- 
serve fund created. 

A supply of pamphlets has been print- 
ed showing the Articles of Incorporation 
and By-laws of the National Wool Mar- 
keting Corporation together with the cop- 
ies of the contract that will be entered into 
between that corporation and each of the 
cooperative associations which will com- 
prise its membership; also, a copy of the 
marketing agreement to be signed by 
growers becoming members of these co- 
operative associations. This pamphlet 
together with instructions has been sent 
to all wool marketing and wool growers’ 
organizations and can be obtained upon 
application to the National Wool Market- 
ing Corporation, 281 Summer Street, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts, or for a few weeks 
longer at 602 Transportation Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

The following outline shows what is 
necessary to be done in putting a coopera- 
tive association into shape to receive 
funds from the National Corporation as 
advances upon its members’ clips and to 
become entitled to the other benefits of 
the association. It should be remembered 
that upon September 10, there will be an 
election of new directors in the corpora- 


tion. 
directors will be replaced by others nom- 
inated by member associations which have 
placed 1930 wools to be sold by the cor- 
poration. 


At this time the present temporary 


1. The cooperative association must 
be incorporated in the state in which it 
is to operate. 


2. ‘The association must apply for 
membership in the corporation and sub- 
scribe to the corporation’s stock in the 
amount of $100.00 for each 1€0,000 
pounds of wool signed up by associa- 
tion members. (Forms for application 
for membership and _ subscription to 
stock will be furnished by the corpora- 
tion. Twenty-five per cent of the stock 
is to be paid in cash and the balance 
can be on rates bearing six per cent 
interest.) 


3. At the time of applying for mem- 
bership and stock in the National Wool 
Marketing Corporation an association 
should furnish: 


(a) <A copy of its articles of in- 
corporation and by-laws. ; 


(b) _ A copy of a resolution pass- 
ed by its board of directors author- 
izing the application for stock in 
the National Wool Marketing Cor- 
poration, 


(c) A resolution passed by the 
directors of the association desig- 
nating specific officers, (such as 
secretary—or assistant secretaries) 
to endorse notes on behalf of the 
association. 


_ (d) A statement of the approx- 
imate amount that will be required 
in making pre-shearing loans. 


(e) An opinion of the associa- 
tion’s attorney approving the bill of 
sale or chattel mortgage form and 
stating that it is eligible for record. 


When the above procedure has been 
complied with the National Wool Mar- 
keting Corporation will furnish to the 
association forms of notes to be signed by 
growers obtaining pre-shearing advances 
and directions for obtaining chattel mort- 
gage abstracts. The association will then 
be in a position to forward such growers’ 
notes to the corporation with accompany- 
ing papers and to obtain the amounts of 
the pre-shearing advances. 

The further procedure that will be 
necessary to obtain the balance of 90 per 
cent of the market value when clips are 
delivered will be comparatively simple 
and will be outlined to officers of member 
associations when pre-shearing advances 
have been arranged for and in: advance 
of actual shearing. 

Growers who desire to enter the new 
arrangement and who are not now mem- 
bers of any cooperative wool marketing 
association should join their nearest asso- 
ciation of that character or if necessary 
unite with others to establish a coopera- 
tive association. 


WYOMING CONTINUES TRUTH- 
IN-FABRIC WORK 


UR progress in enforcement of our 

truth-in-fabric law is very slow for 
many reasons and yet the better labeling 
of merchandise under the law is ver) 
gratifying. One of the most important 
factors which tends to slow up our pro- 
gress is the antagonistic attitude of many 
manufacturers of merchandise sold as 


wool. These, when requested for inform- 


ation as to virgin wool content of their 
wares, refuse to give it. There are, 
however, many houses, and their numbers 
are increasing, who will comply with this 
request and the goods of these firms are 
in demand in Wyoming. 

A few days ago, with a powerful micro- 
scope, | visited a number of clothing stores 
in Rawlins. The clothiers were much 
interested to see the vast amount of cotton 
fibers in their merchandise sold to them 
as wool, and passed on to their customers 
as such without their knowledge of its 
cotton content. 

1 was shown a letter from manufact- 
urers, similar to many others | have seen, 
saying that they would not give the virgin 
wool content of their clothing. A pair of 
pants from this line, retailing at $6.00, 
was carefully examined with the micro- 
scope and a cotton warp was disclosed 
and the filler proved to be mostly cotton 
with a little wool which looked much the 
worse for wear. These pants were being 
sold for wool, all-wool for auto batter, 
service. 

In other stores | found other lines of 
trousers, at about the $6.00 price, made 
of similar fabrics. Selling merchandise 
of this kind as wool is a fraud and should 
not be tolerated in any state whether, 
therein, is a truth-in-fabric law or not 
Selling this stuff that looks like wool and 
allowing customers to believe that it is 
wool is morally wrong and in a large 
measure accounts for the downward trend 
of world wool prices. 

| think the forming of the National 
Wool Marketing Corporation is a good 
piece of work. Those who have worked 
to get the organization started are to be 
congratulated. 

Kleber H. Hadsell 
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LAMB NOW “ON THE AIR” 


National Broadcasting Prograny Added to Lamb Promotion Campaign—Demonstration Work Continues 


‘‘C- morning, ladies and gentlemen! 

It is now our pleasure to present 
to you ‘Lamb Menus and Melodies,’ a 
program brought to you each Tuesday 


N. Y.; KDKA, Pittsburgh; WJR, De- 
troit; WLW, Cincinnati; KYW, Chicago; 
KWK, St. Louis; WREN, Kansas City; 
KFAB, Lincoln, Nebr. 


audience. Mrs. Gray is devoting one pro- 
gram weekly, that on Tuesday, to specific 
lamb recipes and many other helpful hints 


sage nese toners 


and Thursday morning at this hour -. .” 


With these words 


A special evening program is also being 


to show the practicability of lamb in the 
daily diet. In her Thursday talks she 
is centering attention 





an announcer for the 
National Broacicast- 
ing Co. launched a 
chain broadcast in 
the interests of lamb 
over the company’s 
networks at 10:30 
o'clock Central Stan- 
dard Time on the 
morning of January 
21. The program 
will continue for ten 
weeks. 

The chain broad- 
casting program is 
the newest addition 
to the National 
Lamb Campaign. 
Radio broadcasting 
is not new to the 
campaign, however, 
as a great deal of it 
is done regularly 
through the coopera- 
tion of a number of 
individual stations; 











but this is the first 
use of the chain. So 
far as known, this is 
the first chain broad- 
casting program 
sponsored by any 
livestock group. 


Broadcast Covers Wide Area 

The program is financed by the Colo- 
rado-Nebraska Lamb Feeders Association. 
It embraces eleven stations known as the 
blue net work and through these stations 
covers a wide area from the eastern sea- 
board to the Rocky Mountains with a 
specially intensive covering in the heavy 
consuming east. 

The stations in the hook-up are: WJZ, 
New York City; WBZA, Boston; WBZ, 
Springfield, Mass.; WHAM, Rochester, 


CROON LAMB MELODIES 


Pleasure and business are pretty well combined in the lives of “Tom, Dick and 
“Harry”, popular NBC vocal trio which adds musical color to the Lamb Menus and, 
Melodies program with harmonious interpretations of popular song hits. Here they 
are enjoying a private musicale of their own, but they get even more “kick” out of 
grouping themselves around a studio microphone and singing for scores of thousands 
of appreciative listeners, as the program goes on the air on Tuesday and Thursday morn- 
ings, 10:30 and 10:45 Central Standard Time. 


broadcast each Monday at 9:45 o’clock 
Mountain Time from Station KOA, Den- 
ver. This program was arranged inde- 
pendently because morning time was not 
available at the station to allow partici- 
pation in the chain hook-up. 


Noted Home Economist Featured 

Featured on the chain broadcast is Mrs. 
Grace Viall Gray, nationally-known 
authority on dietetics and home econom- 
ics, whose information on lamb is prov- 
ing exceptionally popular with the radio 


on the Sunday din- 
ner and in this con- 
nection assists her 
listeners in planning 
the entire dinner 
around the lamb 
dish, 


The “melodies” 
portion of the pro- 
gram is. supplied by 
that inimitable trio 
of songsters — Tom, 
Dick and Harry— 
well-known to the 
radio audience es- 
pecially in the Mid- 
dle West. 

That the program 
has met with instant 
popular favor and is 
destined to create a 
new appreciation of 
lamb throughout the 
country, is shown by 
the early and grati- 
fying response from 
the radio audience. 
This response has 
come largely as a re- 
sult of the announce- 
ment by Mrs. Gray 
that a copy of the 
Lamb Menu Book 
will be sent for the asking. Each mail is 
bringing hundreds of requests received by 
the National Broadcastng Co. offices and 
by the various stations in the hook-up. 
National Broadcasting Co. officials say 
that the returns are exceptionally large 
for so early a date. 

Many Stations Distribute Lamb 

Menu Book 

The Lamb Menu Book also is being 
given excellent distribution through a 
number of independent: stations. In re- 
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sponse to a recent offer to supply the sta- 
tions with quantities of the book if they 
cared to announce it on the air, twenty- 
six stations have requested nearly 5,000 
copies to take care of requests. 

Dealer interest in the lamb broadcasts 
has been stimulated through articles in 
the meat trade journals and also through 
the distribution of placards calling atten- 
tion to the program, which are suitable 
for display in the markets. These plac- 
ards carry an invitation from the dealer to 
his customers to listen in on the broad- 
casts, thus tying the dealer closely to the 
program and affording him an excellent 
opportunity to “cash in” on the results. 
Several thousands of these placards have 
been sent to retailers throughout the 
country. The Institute of American 
Meat Packers and individual packers are 
giving every assistance in placing them 
in proper hands. 


Demonstration Work at Top Speed 

The national campaign which features 
the lamb cutting demonstration continued 
at top speed curing the month of January. 
Ten cities were visited in that time and 
in every case the modern methods of cut- 
ting won high praise. Demonstrations 
were given before audiences of packers, 
retailers, housewives, students, business 
men’s clubs and others, and in several 
instances local radio stations gladly grant- 
ed time for broadcasting talks on lamb. 
The cities on the January itinerary were: 
Kalamazoo, Mich.; Battle Creek, Mich.; 
Syracuse, N. Y.; Detroit, Mich.; Lafay- 
ette, Ind.; Muncie, Ind.; Lexington, Ky.; 
Washington, D. C.; Johnstown, Pa.-; 
Newcastle, Pa. 

The February program opened with 
East Lansing, Mich., and will include 
Columbus, Ohio; Altoona, Pa.; Chicago, 
Ill.; Harrisburg, Pa.; Scranton, Pa.; 
Wilkes Barre, Pa.; and Bethlehem, Pa. 

The itinerary for the months of March 
and April has just been completed and is 
announced as follows: Allentown, Pa., 
March 3, 4 and 5; Reading, Pa., March 
6, 7 and 8; Chicago, IIl., March 10 to 15; 
Ithaca, N. Y., March 17 and 18; Utica, 
N. Y., March 20, 21 and 22; Burlington, 
la., March 24 and 25; Clinton, lowa, 
March 26 and 27; Dubuque, Ia., March 
28, 29 and 31; Waterloo, Iowa, April | 
and 2; Cedar Rapids, lowa, April 3, 4 





and 5; Des Moines, lowa, April 7 and 8; 
Fort Dodge, lowa, April 9 and 10; Mason 
City, lowa, April 11 and 12; Council 
Bluffs, lowa, April 14, 15 and 16; Sioux 
City, lowa, April 17, 18 and 19; Ames, 
lowa, April 21. 





BROADCASTING LAMB TO 
THE NATION 


Mrs. Grace Viall Gray, nationally- 
known home economist, who talks to 
housewives each Tuesday and Thursday 
over the networks of the National Broad- 
casting Co. in the program of Lamb 
Menus and Melodies. Mrs. Gray takes 
up all angles of the subject of lamb and 
points out the many possibilities of this 
meat commonly overlooked. The feature 
is on the air at 11:30 A. M. Eastern 
Standard Time or 10:30 A. M. Central 
Standard Time. 


Colleges Join in Program 

The work in Pennsylvania is being car- 
ried on in cooperation with Pennsylvania 
State College and in lowa the extensive 
program will be under the leadership of 
the Livestock Extension Department, 
lowa State College, Prof. C. W. Mc- 
Donald in charge. 

The National Live Stock and Meat 
Board recently received a request from 
Massachusetts Agricultural College to 
conduct an intensive lamb program 
throughout the state of Massachusetts. 
The request carried with it assurance of 
full cooperation by the college in arrang- 
ing and carrying on the work. 

The keen interest of the college and the 
extent of the program contemplated are 





reflected in a letter to the Board from 
Prof. V. A. Rice of the Animal Husban- 
dry Department, in which he says: “We 
will be happy to do everything possible 
to get the state well organized for such a 
campaign and you no doubt realize that 
we can reach four to five million people 
with very little traveling in the state of 
Massachusetts.” 

The Massachusetts request for lamb 
demonstrations is but one of many com- 
ing to the Board’s office. Requests in 
fact have grown to such numbers during 
recent months of the campaign that it has 
become physically impossible to fill all of 
them with facilities that are available. 

Letters Commend Lamb Program 

These requests and the large number 
of commendatory letters received are 
proof in themselves of the increasing suc- 
cess of the program. Following are a few 
examples of recent letters: 


“I wish to take this opportunity to tell 
you how much I enjoyed the lamb demon- 
stration that you held recently at the 
Detroit Athletic Club. It was really a 
marvelous piece of work, and | was ver) 
much interested in having my chef, Mr. 
G. Garces, witness the demonstration.” — 
Carl M, Snyder, Managing Director, 
Book-Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, Mich. 

* * * 

“Max Cullen’s lamb cutting demon- 
stration here last week was a knockout. 
We were greatly pleased with the demon- 
stration and the results. A number of 
the city butchers sold more lamb over 
the week-end than they have sold in 
years, and | have heard several of them 
say they got a number of good ideas from 
this demonstration. | appreciate very 
much having Mr. Cullen present.”—Prof. 
Claude Harper, Division of Animal Hus- 
bandry, Purdue University, Lafayette, 
Ind. ae 


“We had the pleasure of having Mr. 
Max O. Cullen with us the past week, giv- 
ing us a lamb cutting demonstration be- 
fore the local butchers as well as before 
the high school students. We found him 
a very clever and instructive gentleman, 
giving us a splendid demonstration as well 
as a fine sales talk to the butchers, which 
we believe will help in the promotion of 
sale of lambs.”—Manager, Armour and 
Company, New Castle, Pa. 
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An Examination of the Range Lamb Market in 1929 


Market Runs and Prices—Progress in Distribution of Shipments—The Feeder Supply and Its Deposition— . 


HE 1929 summer and early fall lamb 

market presented a far different pic- 
ture for the range grower than was the 
case in 1928. In fact, the market through- 
out all of the year just ended demonstra- 
ted that no two years run parallel in the 
sheep business. Rather, 1929 was the 
opposite of the preceding year in most 
respects. 

Taking the year as a whole, it has been 
called the worst for the western flock- 
master since the depression that followed 
the war. Nature, the market, and eco- 
nomic factors affecting it, all seemed lined 
up against the range man in 1929, ex- 
cepting those who were fortunate enough 
to dispose of their stock while the early 
contracts were being written. 
winter boosted feed costs and cut down 
the lamb crop in most sections. The 
wool market went into a slump early in 
the year and stayed there. Many also 
were deprived of the down payment from 
contracted lambs, since the demand for 
lambs on the range quieted down after 
the spring buying flurry which was in- 
terupted by the drastic cut that fat lamb 
prices underwent at that time. A late 
spring was followed by a_ prolonged 
drought over a good part of the West dur- 
ing the summer and early fall months, 
which cut down weight of lambs marketed. 

To top things off, the demand for 
breeding stock was slow in the range states 
and there was a tight money situation 
prevalent that made it difficult to finance 
operations in many instances. 


Supplies and Prices 

Taking the season as a whole, range 
lambs returned approximately $1.50 less 
per hundredweight to the owner than had 
been the case during 1928. But, bad as 
the year may have seemed at first glance, 
it could have been worse under the cir- 
cumstances. 

Twenty markets of the country re- 
ceived more lambs during 1929 than in 
any other year since 1920 and slaughter 
of sheep and lambs under federal inspec- 
tion was the heaviest in years; yet the 


A hard - 


Slaughter Statistics 
By K. H. Kittoe 


dressed markets held up under the in- 
crease remarkably well and enabled pack- 
ers to pay prices for live animals that, 


while lower than the previous year, 


stacked up well alongside the average for 
the last ten years, The year opened with 
good feeling prevalent on every hand. 
Western Nebraska and Colorado feeders 


were making handsome profits on their 
operations as prices advanced steadily, 
not stopping until they arrived at a point 
within a dime of the near record peace- 
time prices of the year before. 

First Californias, arriving on the crest 
of the advance, brought the highest 
prices in nine years. But the hope that 
such auspicious circumstances instilled in 
the minds of the range man was destined 
to dwindle steadily as the season for mar- 
keting his lambs approached and _ pro- 
gressed. 


The Spring Business 

The only men who can look back upon 
the 1929 market with complete satisfac- 
tion are those feeders, and the owners of 
California spring lambs, who disposed 
of their product prior to the middle of 
May. For it was to them that the cream 
of the year’s prices were paid. California 
lambs sold up to $19.50, the highest since 
1920, at Omaha, and fed lambs hovered 
around $18.00 in April. Then came the 
break. 


Nebraska and Colorado feeders, while 
doing a pretty good job of orderly mar- 
keting from day to day, had their sights 
set wrong. Too many of them, taking 
cognizance of the high finish of the pre- 
fed lamb season, pointed their 
operations last winter and spring to the 
wind-up. As a result, the deluge that 
came out of their territory, along with the 
heaviest run of California spring lambs 
in history, brought about a steady decline 
in prices from the latter part of April that 
did not stop until prices had slipped back 
almost $5 per hundredweight. The end 
of the fed season marked the low time, 
in contrast to the vear before. 


vious 


June saw more old-crop fed lambs on 
the market, competing with the early 
range lambs, than in several years past. 
While receipts of western lambs were 
lighter than in 1928 during that month, 
the unusual number of fed lambs still 
coming, together with heavy receipts of 
eastern lambs and a dull demand for 
dressed lamb, resulted in a continued 
break in prices. The decline lasted through 
July, a large contingent of range lambs 
that had been delayed by dry weather 
showing up at that time to depress the 
market. Late in July the dressed trade 
also cut a few capers that were detri- 
mental to prices paid for live lambs. 


The Fall Markets 

By the time August rolled around the 
market had settled on a $13.00@14.00 
basis. Prices during that month and 
most of September were unusually stable, 
but late in September another break set 
in that put quotations on fat westerns 
down 75 cents @$1.00 more and October, 
which marks the virtual close of the range 
season, found them bringing $12.25@ 
13.25. Declines for the most part were 
extended over a period of weeks, daily 
fluctuations of as much as 50 cents*being 
the exception. The week of June 24, 
when the market went off 50@75 cents; 
July 22, the worst of the entire range 
season; and that of September 30, when 
prices were hammered down 50 cents, 
were those in which the biggest losses 
were suffered. The break on Monday, 
June 24, could not have been attributed 
to heavy receipts of range lambs. But 
arrivals at New York and Jersey City 
were comparatively heavy on that date 
and the break at middle western markets 
evidently reflected the decline in the East. 


Eastern Coast Affairs 

It is difficult, however, to understand 
why prices went off still further later that 
week when New York and Jersey City 
showed a top price of $15.00 on the fol- 
lowing Friday, as reported by the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, against one 
of $13.25 on the 24th. Eleven markets 
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reported the lightest run of the month 
during that week and considerably less 
than had showed up during the corres- 
ponding period of 1928. 

It is not so difficult to understand the 
break that set in on July 24 on the 
heels of an advance earlier in the month. 
But here again, New York and Jersey 
City dropped only 25 cents, all of that 
coming on Monday, while prices after 
that date showed no change at those 
points although western markets were in 
the throes of a $1.25@1.60 decline. This 
loss, however, was the result of a com- 
bination of sharp breaks in the dressed 
trade and heavy range receipts. During 
the previous week eastern dressed lamb 
markets had gone off as much as three 
cents per pound. Delivery of range 
lambs to market was very erratic during 
July, and from the 22nd to the 27th, 
eleven markets of the country received 
218,000 head. This was not abnormal, 
and had the dressed market been in 
healthy condition, the week could prob- 
ably have passed without a ripple: The 
dressed trade was also largely responsible 
for the break of September 30 that dis- 
rupted an otherwise calm and peaceful 
month. Prices for dressed lamb went 
into another nosedive at that time and 
eastern receipts of live lambs were also 
liberal. The western growers might pos- 
sibly be charged with contributing to- 
wards the break, since receipts were con- 
siderably heavier at that time than they 
had been earlier in the month, although 
not large for that time of the year at any 
of the western markets, either on Sep- 
tember 30, or later in the week when 
prices were pared still further. 


The Year’s Distribution 

Taking the season as a whole, market 
gluts were scarce. On but nine days out 
of the four-month period did Chicago, 
the so-called “key market”, and Omaha 
have over 25,000 head on sale; Chicago 
had only two days with 30,000 head or 
better and Omaha three, one of those pass- 
ing the 40,000 mark. Shipments into 
Denver were fairly well regulated until 
October, when over 800,000 head were 
shot into that market. About half of 
those were on through billing to feed lots 
but the run as reported nevertheless had 
a depressing influence upon eastern cen- 


tres. So far as receipts and their effect 
upon prices were concerned, the weakest 
spot again appears to have been the last 
two weeks of September. Supplies at all 
principal markets jumped from 282,000 
head the first week of that month to 418,- 
000 head in the third week and 415,500 
the last week. Had the heavy run of the 
last two weeks been spread out over the 
whole month, it is possible that the break 
of September 30 might have been alle- 
viated, if not avoided. 


This regulation of market receipts is 
a hard nut to crack when talking about 
range lambs. Nebraska and Colorado 
feeders can make some headway with an 
orderly marketing program. They are 
fairly well concentrated and can keep in 
close touch with one another. But, to 
adopt a similar arrangement in the ship- 
ment of range lambs is another story, 
with owners spread out over thirteen states 
as they are. 

If all growers would top off flocks as 
early as possible, and market their lambs 
as they become fat, it would help to avoid 
the heavy run that always shows up after 
the middle of September. 


Some improvement might also be 
brought about by following a_ plan 
similar to that announced last spring by 
a certain firm that made a business of 
shipping California lambs to eastern mar- 
kets for the growers. That is, station a 
man at some strategic diversion point 
along the way, to keep in touch with the 
various markets and divert supplies in the 
manner deemed most advantageous to 
the shipper, according to conditions at the 
markets. After lambs once arrive at the 
feed station for a certain market it is 
largely up to the selling agent to deter- 
mine the order in which they shall be of- 
fered for sale. His judgment in deciding 
whether it is wise to order lambs in on a 
certain day or hold them out can usually 
be relied upon. 

Seasonal conditions are also a factor 
entering into the shipment of range lambs 
and one that can never be determined in 
advance. The order in which lambs have 
come to market out of the Northwest dur- 
ing the last two years is an example of 
the uncertainty of the range and the effect 
of weather upon the order of shipment. 
It would seem to the writer that the solu- 


tion of this bugaboo question is up to the 
growers themselves. They know what 
they must overcome to regulate marketing 
and if their various leaders get together 
often enough and talk the proposition 
over, some good is bound to come of it. 
It will require time, though, as some plans 
that are tried will undoubtedly have to 
be discarded and the weeding out process 
continued until the right method is found. 
Nebraska and Colorado feeders have not 
reached perfection in marketing so far, 
but they are making progress and each 
step forward helps. 

During the past season it did appear as 
if growers were trying especially to avoid 
congestion in receipts at Chicago. More 
lambs were diverted from that markct 
and distributed among the river and other 
western points, apparently on the theory 
that if supplies at the big town were held 
down, prices would respond there, with 
a resultant buoyant influence upon other 


_ markets of the country. 


Heavy Fall Shipping 

Although the crop of range lambs was 
short in 1929, total marketings from the 
range states were heavier than in the pre- 
ceding year. The explanation of this is 
twofold. First of all, more ewe lambs 
and breeding stock were shipped out this 
year because of the slow demand for them 
in the West, shortage of feed, and tight 
money, as well as forest fires in some sec- 
tions of the Northwest. Secondly, more 
feeding lambs found their way into 
middle western lots via the market than 
during 1928. The government estimated 
a decrease of one per cent in the lamb crop 
of 1929 for the country as a whole but, 
due to unusual conditions which existed 
during the year, it will probably never be 
possible to check that estimate with an) 
degree of accuracy, since more lambs 
actually arrived at market, The follow- 
ing table, showing the receipts of lambs 
by states during the four months of the 
range season at the five leading markets 
for range lambs during 1929 and 1928, 
shows a decrease of 180,000 head from 
1928, or three per cent. It does not, how- 
ever, show Sioux City and St, Paul re- 
ceipts, and the increase at both of these 
markets, and some of the smaller markets 
over the country would: offset the decrease 
shown: 
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Table 1 


Total Receipts by States of Range Lambs at Omaha, Chicago, Kansas City, St. Joseph, and Denver, During Range 


Shipping Season July-October, 1929-28 



































july August September | 

State 7 1929-1928 1929 1928 1929 1928 | 
a mR ama anee se7| 132 5,577| 
(Sei aSSSEEeee See 1,082 a ae eee | 2,971 
Sane 22,945 57,651 55,619 76,706| 259,380 327,075 | 
\ a "ae ee 398,497 | 286,006 350,288 | 
i a 1,989 11,233 13,077 10,520} 91,081 89,096 | 
New Mexico 2.00... -cccsccescoeeee- 954 125 405 190} 2,095 3,386 | 
aa 3,965 17,516 7,391 19,495] 30,255 45,783 | 
a _ 71,736 60,159 | 118,395 127.796| 75,486 93,721 | 
South Dakota o2.0..o.--.-ccceeccee--o--- ene 1,366 616| 15,261 11,212| 
iA ET 17,594 15,120 8,261 6,430} 30,680 10,041 | 
aI 18,837 8,147 | 20,949 33,953| 72,826 174,627] 
Washington 2... ccoeecceecceeecoeeoee- 65,500 49.100 | 108,686 71,860) 113,504 84,870] 
RRS cies 4,043 2,781 | 54,003 69,286] 178,031 215,211 
Total Months .................... 463,596 520,616 | 755,092 820,667 11154,73 1413,850 





(1) Total of California Shipments for Year, Alive and Dressed 








The table shows that only four states 
increased; their shipments to these five 
markets in the four months’ period under 
examination, California, Montana, New 
Mexico, and Texas. The total arrivals 
were less than in 1928 by 3.8 per cent, 
but it is now evident that a much larger 
proportion than usual went out of the 
markets for feeding and to come back 
again in December and later months, 
though the extra number of feeders may 
be accounted for by supplies from Denver 
or by increased numbers shipped direct 
from range points to feeders. 

During 1929 California shipped out the 
biggest lot of spring lambs in the history 
of that state—better than 575,000 head, 
of which all but 58,000 were alive. The 
increase in Texas lambs was due both to 
a larger number of ewes bred and a big- 
ger percentage of lambs saved, that state 
being the only one to show an increase 
in the percent of lambs saved to ewes. 
bred, according to government reports. 
The increase shown in the other states 
was due largely to reasons mentioned. 

Another section of the country showing 
an increase in the number of sheep and 
lambs which it raises is that consisting 
of Minnesota and North and South 
Dakota. All three states are getting into 
the game on a basis not to be ignored, as 
witnessed during the past fall by receipts 
at St. Paul and Sioux City, where bulk of 
them find outlet. An increase in the crop 


of native lambs in the East was also con- 
ceded during 1929 and helped to swell the 
final figures, although to what extent it 
The total, how- 


would be hard to sav. 





ever, was not large enough to impair prices 
for range lambs seriously, although 
there were times during the summer 
months when an influx of off-quality 
natives acted as a damper on the trade 
as a whole. Usually such periods were 
of short duration. Packers deny that any 
great proportion of eastern native lambs 
are acquired in the country and point to 
the fact that many of them never get be- 
yond the local slaughter houses. 


Country Purchases 

While they may have passed up the 
natives in the East, the big packers took 
on a goodly number of western range 
lambs direct, especially in California. 
The story of what happened to one of 
them who took on thousands of California 
lambs under contract early in 1929 has 
been told and retold so many times that 
there is no need to repeat it here. The 
others were in it, too, during 1929, com- 
peting with each other, and it will suffice 
to say in this survey that about the only 
ones who benefited by that competition 
were the growers- Procedure will likely 
be more cautious during 1930 as the result 
of the outcome of last spring’s operations. 

Another practice in which packers in- 
dulged more than usual during the past 
range season was that of purchasing lambs 
on the market as far west as Ogden and 
up in Montana, then shooting them direct 
into Chicago or the various river markets 
for slaughter. Directs bought in this 
manner have been charged with cutting 
competition for lambs at the middle west- 
ern markets at times, to the detriment 
of lamb prices. It is doubtful, however, 





Total Range Season 

















October 

192 1928 1929 1928 
Se 7,535 132 13,699 
ae 908 | (2) 578,572 (2)445,047 
574,780 658,769| 912,727 1,120,201 
96,480 157,445| 1,003,974 1,203,430 
161,823 160,851| 267,970 227,739 
148,918 104,933] 152,372 108,634 
20,192 8,109 61,803 90,903 
26,709 35,447 292,326 317,123 
11,460 18,083 28,490 29,911 
98,771 28,755) 155,306 60,346 
119,219 90,257] 231,831 306,984 
42,740 36,258} 330,430 242,028 
267,631 246,218 503,708 533,496 
1.568,723 1,553,568! 4,519,639 4,699,541 











if the method proved sufficiently profit- 
able for packers to concentrate on it to 
any great extent. Too much can happen 
between the time of purchase and that 
of slaughter when going so far away from 
home for supplies, and the element of 
chance enters into the laid-down price in 
its relation to the market at that time. 
Should packers take on more lambs in 
this manner in the future, it would com- 
plicate still further the attempt by the 
growers to regulate supplies. 

Everyone took a trimming at some 
time during 1929 and that includes the 
packer. He was caught between a supply 
of the poorest quality in several years on 
one hand, and a flighty dressed market 
on the other, especially during July and 
August. During the fed season packers 
complained loudly about the poor quality 
and unfinished condition shown by mar- 
ket receipts, but after the range lambs 
commenced to arrive, the memory of fed 
offerings seemed sweet in contrast, ac- 
cording to buyers. 


Quality and Cheap Wool Lower Prices 

Deficient range feed caused lambs to 
arrive from the West showing far below 
their usual quality. Comparatively low 
yields and grading resulted. Lambs that 
would grade out choice were few and far 
between and the word “prime” was almost 
forgotten during the range season. This 
condition, together with pelt credits that 
were as much as 40 per cent under the 
corresponding time of the preceding year, 
resulted in the statement by packers that, 
while their lambs were costing consider- 
ably less on the hoof than in 1928, the 
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actual dressed cost was higher. The pro- 
portion of feeders arriving from the West 
bears out their contention. During Sep- 
tember and October it was not unusual 
to see only 10 to 15 per cent of range 
lambs on sale at river markets in killer 
flesh. For the season as a whole the pro- 
portion of fats did not average over 25 to 
40 per cent- 

Both the corn belt and the western 
feeders seemed to be in the market and 


Table 2 shows the shipments of feeder 
lambs into all of the corn belt states from 
the four markets—Omaha, Chicago, Kan- 
sas City, and St. Louis. While a slight 
net loss for 1929 is shown in table 2, it 
covers only the months of July to Octo- 
ber, with comparisons with 1928. A big 
increase in all states during November 
more than took up the slack. 

Table 3 issued by the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, shows shipments from 


which would indicate a reduction of about 
two per cent during the range season. 
This, in turn, would indicate a greater 
percentage of feeders, since total receipts 
were larger, which was the case. 


Table 4 shows the number of sheep and 
lambs slaughtered in 1929 under federal 
inspection by the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry at twenty leading market points, 
together with comparison of the total with 
that for 1928. Through the California 









































Table 2 : 
Feeder Lamb Shipments to Fifteen States in 1929 and 1928 from Omaha, Kansas City, Chicago, and St. Louis for 
Four Months Period 
(Compiled by Corn Belt Farm Dealers) 
July g. Sept. | Oct. | State Totals, Mo. 
State 1929 1928 | 1929 1928 | 1929 1928 | 1929 1928 | 1929 1928 
SO eeeees 10,568 6,765 | 51,959 41,373 73,846 61,184 41,768 42,430 178,141 151,752 
(| ee 7,350 2,699 33,691 18,989 33,729 31,969 28,625 15,424 103,395 69,081 
Iowa oR cena Seco 36,605 37,336 | 105,131 106,591 117,598 124,264 68,524 68,278 327,858 336,469 
a a 2,464 7,666 7,588 16,936 | 13,423 20,712 | 14,802 29,633 38,277 74,947 
Kentucky lS a eat ae ae DCs 7 2 ioe eRe SRA eet el agen Saati ne Sa ie eis ae ee eee ee 3,699 
SID setiesisebihcliionininvcncvinitas 2,976 4,816 9,376 11,950 24,801 29,612 38,212 50,655 75,365 97,033 
a lS ET pC | 783 621 787 427 444 122 3,980 1,170 
ESS a 3,150 3,153 10,464 16,998 13,691 31,558 19,597 24,599 46,902 76,308 
Nebraska _.--------eecceeescce 30,630 23,008 80,091 63,392 | 134,768 159,796 | 122,761 94,383 | 368,250 340,579 
Ee 119 614 ER 3,587 3,299 11,936 6,370 16,379 10,283 
South Dakota 2.0... 904 1,561 1,362 6,619 1,023 10,058 2,444 5,306 | 5,733 23,544 
SE htianbchsdajeitatdisancuntiliy -(ifasitenaie | itiatigtee Esai 2 ae 120 DS 458 
et AI IIE SG RR er SO al a Ee en eee ee nen, MIT a 431 ae) lea 210 431 
a = Le ee ee eee ME basaces( dasha "§ See 1,357 
| SLES EEE aaa ae aon 150 149 | 2,837 281 9,393 2,552 21,819 4,993 34,199 7,975 
eran 6,898 7,147 | 6,493 5,900 10,855 19,082 | 4,155 19,370 | 28,401 51,499 
Fotal Months ................ 103,780 99,727 | 310,515 290,114 | 437,501 495,181 | 375,297 361,561 | 1,227,093 1,246,583 





in it strong. The fact that, for the first twelve markets including Denver into Cooperative Crop Reporting Service, it : 
time in a number of years, both sections seven states for five months ending in is now possible to show total slaughter in C. 
showed an increase in the number of November. San Francisco and Los Angeles districts re 
lambs on feed as 1930 opened is proof of 
their buying power during the range Table 3 ye 
season. Prices brought by feeding lambs — Juxly to November Movement of Feeder Lambs Into Seven States from ail 
on some occasions exceeded those which Twelve Markets (1) in 1929, Compared to 1928 and 1927 “- 
packers were willing to pay for fats, a Year Iowa Til. Mo. Nebr. Kansas __ Ind. Mich. Totals th 
condition that had been almost ee as 340,822 147,311 192,408 616,760 163,718 111,348 91,605 1,663,972 ) 
able during the previous year. Neither 1928... 407,512 165,514 197,975 664,764 186,200 105,190 116,710 1,843,865 
did they show the same spread as fats for 1929======—=--=== 488,313 185.400 153,279 688,599 156,585 129,514 94,550 _ 1,896,240 _ sh 
the two years, selling only 50@75 cents Month of November: as 
under 1928 market levels. A spread of Year Iowa Ill. Mo. Nebr. Kansas Ind. Mich. Totals ad 
$12.00@13.25 took most feeders, with ]o27 27,009 7,971 24,829 108,383 115,785 8458 21,984 214,479 
sales early in the season, while Califor-  1928.......................... 30,946 8,250 27,549 163,172 23,520 8996 16,722 279,155 
nias were running up to $14.50. eens 49,858 _ 14,599 28144 181.720__27,792_11,663 _29,590_ 342.366 pl. 
Corn belt feeders made money on their _ ©) Chicago, Kansas City, Omaha, Fast St. Touis St. Josenb, Sioux. City, St. Paul _ 
1928 buy and came back hot in 1929, —= ‘ 
especially since they had plenty of feed Lambs Slaughtered in 1929 The California figures include federal, Mes 
and cattle looked high. Michigan, Mis- Final fj h Pe oan : The pa: 
souri, and Kansas were the exceptions, gures on s we and lambs __ state, county and city inspections. ne | 
drought conditions existing in these states, slaughtered under federal inspection dur- San Francisco figures are lower than those spe 
with a consequent decrease being shown ing 1929 showed a total of 14,023,362 of ten years ago, due, it is explained by an 
in the number of lambs that they took. head, an increase of 535,191 over 1928, or the Crop Reporting Service to the fact of 
All other corn belt states took more not quite four per cent. At the start of that a part of the large spring supply that thi 
soc 


lambs in 1929, lowa and Nebraska alone 
tucking away well over a million head. 


the real range season—July 1, the increase 
amounted to better than five per cent, 


formerly was dumped on the market is 
now moved to eastern points. 


for 
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Table 4 


Lambs Slaughtered Under Federal In- 


spection in Twenty Cities and Un- 
der all Forms of Inspection in 
California, in 1929 and 1928 





RE IR 20,205 
jo EE RES en SS e 93,499 
5 mee eeemgy 
py pata eae ae See ene 68,157 
i ER ies BE So 131,768 
|)” SEES eatin Pes eee ae 201,247 
NN erat s he ccecntcoacdaton 143,620 
| caer 276,541 
jp ee Reece 68,095 
[A a Cae ae 1,326,223 
pO ee ene 66,464 
National Stock Yards................ 348,790 
LC ee eee ES 2,439,422 
J” Sa eee ores 1,669,151 
by eee eee 193,247 
he I ok RS aa 65,659 
OIG OE ons hei canes 598,357 
Ma SD | | re 1,164,227 
Sn | a re 571,206 
| EASES eRe res 84,221 
All Other 
EstaBisGmimemts. .......-:--scccecsesccas 1,899,258 
TI 2 os 14,023,362 
fT ne. 13,486,171 
California 
San Francisco District................ 791,000 
Los Angeles District.................... 741,000 
Other State Inspected WW... 190,000 
Shipped out of State... 58,000 
WO Pe wen 1,780,000 
CEO MIR occ bosencacis bocca acesatink 1,653,000 


As 1930 gets under way, thoughts turn 
to another season, not far ahead. Already 
reports of a fine lamb crop emanate from 
California, while much-needed rains have 
improved the feed; prospects immensely 
out there. It is probable, however, that 
other range states will turn up at market 
with fewer lambs during the coming 
summer and fall; at least with no more 
than in 1928. 


If the wool market picks up, lamb prices 
should be more favorable to the grower, 
as it was the dull trade in wool that acted 
as the chief drag on the market during 
1929. ; 

Vigorous publicity work is_ being 
planned to bring the desirability of lamb 
as a meat before the consumer, and by 
the time range lambs start coming ‘to 
market, business conditions should be 
past the present period of depression. 

It won’t be long now until we'll be 
speculating over the new crop of lambs, 
and what will happen to them in the way 
of price. That is one good thing about 
this business—time flies, and last year is 
soon forgotten in the rush of planning 
for the season ahead, 


A Surviving Old Custom Woolen Mill 


Teer the courtesy of the Textile 
World’s editors we are pleased to re- 
produce a cut of the Bear Creek Woolen 
Mill, an old-time custom mill which still 
stands in Iowa near the Minnesota border. 
At one time in the long ago the country 
was dotted with such mills, very useful in 
their time to the communities which they 
served; but owing to a growing use of 
steam and electricity which brought with 
them larger plants as well as finer prod- 
ucts, they, having performed their mission 
in the development of the country, have 


bring, in the same load, wheat to ,be 
ground into flour and wool to be spun 
into yarn. 

“Cities and railroads were far from the 
prairie farmers west of the Mississippi 
those days, and the little woolen mills 
were the sole source of supply for yarn for 
stockings, mittens and comforters to keep 
the family warm in their cabin homes 
through the severe winters, 

“Now these woolen mills are only 
memories. Most of them were abandoned 
so long ago that the present generation 
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BEAR CREEK WOOLEN MILL 


been abandoned or turned to other uses. 

As a relic of the past, a cut of this mill 
will be welcomed by those who are inter- 
ested in the historical development of the 
domestic wool manufacture and it will 
show how tenaciously the owners of this 
mill have struggled against the adverse 
currents of the times which have made 
the survival of such mills impossible, ex- 
cept in very rare instances. 


Under a date line of McGregor, Iowa, 
the following text accompanied the cut: 

“Last of the little custom woolen mills 
of the Upper Mississippi Valley is N. N. 
Folkedahl’s mill on Bear Creek close up 
the Minnesota border in northeastern 
Iowa. Sixty years ago these small water- 
power woolen mills were almost as com- 
mon along the streams of Iowa and Min- 
nesota as the grist mills. Often the grist 
and woolen mills would be turned by the 
same water power, and the settler would 


never saw them, yet this single one on 
Bear Creek keeps right on running. In 
fact, it has never been out of operation. 
Perhaps it is because the country round is 
rough and the region sparsely settled com- 
pared to the most of Iowa and Minnesota. 
It is a good sheep country, and nearly 
every farm has a little flock. But doubt- 
less, the real reason is that, in the com- 
parative isolation the farm mothers have 
held more tenaciously than they have in 
better settled, farm neighborhoods to the 
old tradition that they want their yarn 
from their own wool. 


“The Bear Creek Mill was founded in 
1877 by John Monroe, a Scotchman who 
had learned the spinning trade in Eng- 
land. He lived only three years after he 
had built the mill, and lies buried on the 
hill above it. A son carried on the spin- 
ning business for some time after the 
father’s death. Then it was bought by 
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the present owner, who had been an em- 
ployee of the Monroes. 

“The building on the bank of the creek 
is of rough rock, quarried nearby. The 
rude exterior little prepares one for the 
amount of good machinery housed inside. 
Mr. Folkedah! works alone, except for 
occasional help from his two sons. Quilt, 
bedding and knitting yarns are made. The 
mill runs the year round. The clear, 
swift waters of Bear Creek come down a 
short sluice to turn a turbine and provide 
power to run the machinery. 

“Nearby is the comfortable farm home 
and round about corn and grain fields and 


pasture, for Mr. Folkedahl is farmer, as 
well as miller. His carding and spinning 
goes on in an agricultural setting, so com- 
mon in Europe, where so often an industry 
is carried on either under the same roof, 
or within the shadow of the farm house. 


“Though the major part of Mr. Folke- 
dahl’s business comes from the farms of 
northeastern Iowa and southwestern Min- 
nesota, he often has wool sent him from 
the Dakotas, and has had shipments from 
California and Tennessee.” 


(Reprinted from the July, 1929, Bul- 
letin of National Association of Wool 
Manufacturers.) 








Convention of American National Live Stock Association 


Denver, Colorado, January 16, 17, 18. 


HE three topics that aroused most in- 

terest and discussion at the thirty- 
third annual convention of the American 
National Live Stock Association were the 
Federal Farm Board and its marketing 
plan, the public domain, and the adver- 
tising of beef. 

Mr. C. B. Denman, livestock rep- 
resentative on the Federal Farm Board, 
and J. H. Mercer, president of the Kansas 
State Livestock Association, were the 
pri ncipal speakers on the first’ sub ject. 
Mr. Denman presented in detail the 
work of the Board and the machinery 
that is being set up for marketing live- 
stock. Mr. Mercer placed a different 
interpretation on the Farm Relief Act 
from that given by Mr, Denman and 
maintained that by utilization of the best 
parts of the existing marketing agencies, 
“the Board will operate under a more 
satisfactory and more effective scheme of 
cooperative marketing.” The conven- 
tion, by resolution, approved the policies 
of the Federal Farm Board as outlined by 
Mr. Denman and urged “member organi- 
zations and individual members of: this 
association to support the program of the 
Farm Board, and to take such steps as 
are necessary to participate in its plans 
for the orderly marketing of livestock 
and livestock products.” 


The Hon. Joseph M.. Dixon, assistant 
to the Secretary of the Interior, presented 
the public domain question. He urged 
the acceptance by the stat.s of the public 
domain with the surface rights only as at 
present proposed, declaring that the re- 
clamation program could not be carried 
out if the mineral rights were also ceded 
to the states. The cattlemen, however, 
decided to ask Congress “to enact such 
legislation as may be necessary to cede 
these unappropriated public lands to the 
said states without reservation.” They 
expressed their appreciation of the value 
of the President’s Public Land Commis- 
sion and urged the immediate passage of 
the appropriation measure now before 
Congress that its work may be advanced. 

The beef advertising work was reviewed 
by R. C. Pollock, general manager of the 
National Live Stock and Meat Board, 
and Charles D. Carey, chairman of that 
Board, and a beef cutting demonstration 
was given by D. W. Hartzell, 

President Victor Culberson’s annual 
address told of the past year in the in- 
dustry and emphasized the desirability of 
uniform grades and the stamping of beef, 
also, the need for continuing the beef pub- 
licity program. 

Other speakers were: A. C. Williams of 
the Federal Farm Loan Board; Stanley 
P. Young, in charge of the predatory 
animal and rodent control work of the 
Biological Survey; Roy M. Hagen, 











managing director of the Western Cattle 
Marketing Association, C. E. Blaine of 
Phoenix, traffic counsel for the associa- 
tion; and President J. S. Pyeatt of the 
D. & R. G. Railroad, 

Mr. Culberson will continue as presi- 
dent of the cattlemen’s organization dur- 
ing 1930, with H. G. Boice as first vice 
president, and F. E. Mollin as secretary- 
treasurer. 


Resolutions 


In addition to the resolutions on public 
lands and livestock marketing outlined 
above, the American National took action 
on other matters, as follows: 


On tariff, specific duties of 2% cents a 
pound on cattle weighing up to 700 pounds 
and 3 cents a pound on those over that 
weight; not less than 6 cents a pound on 
fresh and canned beef; and 6 cents a pound 
on green and 10 cents a pound on dry hides 
are to be sought. The ten-year predatory 
animal program was endorsed; increased 
appropriations for the study of livestock 
diseases asked for; the repeal of Section 15-a 
of the Interstate Commerce Act and an 
amendment to Section 19-a of the act to 
provide for bringing the valuation of railroad 
property down to date asked for; Great 
Lakes-Deep Sea Waterway project endorsed; 
also the Federal Intermediate Credit Bank 
system; the limiting of immigration of Mex 
ican labor opposed; modification of Packers’ 
Consent. Decree was favored; appropriation 
of adequate funds to extend government 
grading of beef and the establishment of 
uniform grades of beef urged. A levy of 
25 cents per car on carload lots of cattle 
and one cent per head on _less-than-car- 
load lots for the work of the National Live 
Stock and Meat Board was authorized, and 
a committee is to be appointed to take steps 
to provide for the enactment of a uniform 
chattel-mortgage law in the several western 
states. 





THE GOLDEN FLEECE FABRIC 
AND FASHION REVUE 


N the opposite page are pictured some 

of the garments shown at the Golden 
Fleece Fabric and Fashion Revue, which 
was held at the Ritz-Carlton Hotel, New 
York City, during the week of January 6. 
This is the second revue to be staged by 
the Wool Institute, Inc., the first one 
being produced last year at about the 
same time. The purpose of these shows is 
to bring before the different branches o! 
the industry and the public generally, the 
latest designs in woolen and worsted fab- 
rics and garments, and to obtain recogni- 
tion of their place in the wardrobe of the 
well-dressed woman and child. 





















































at the Golden Fleece Fabric and Fashion Revue 





A Coat Dress of Fine Covert Cloth— A Gay Beach Costume with Full Skirt of Paisley A Chic Slightly-Fitted Sport Suit of 
Ideal for Travel. Challis, Worn by the College Girl. Soft White Woolen Fabric, Worn 
with Delicate Pink Blouse. 


= 


Polo Coat—Green and _ Strictly Tailored Gown A Jay Thorpe Imported A Three-Piece Ensemble Highly Suitable for 
White Raindrop with for the Professional Model Made of Natural Worn by the College Sport Wear. Of the 
Beige Galyak Collar, Woman. Developed in  Worumbo Camel’s Hair Girl. Developed in Soft Woolen Coating 
Suitable for Town or Light-weight Mannish Polo Cloth. Green Wool Crepe. Fabric “Kashrand.” 


Country Wear. Worsted. 
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> notes on weather conditions ap- 
pearing under the names of the vari- 
ous states are furnished by J. Cecil Alter 
of the U. S. Weather Bureau, and based 
upon reports and publications of that 
bureau for the month of January. 

The Wool Grower welcomes and desires 
communications from interested readers 
in any part of the country for this de- 
partment of the Wool Grower and also in- 
vites comment and opinions upon ques- 
tions relating to the sheep industry and 
statements of occurrences of importance 
and significance to wool growers. 


WYOMING 


Severely cold weather, with tempera- 
tures 40 to 50 degrees below zero, occur- 
red, the cold spell continuing through 
much of the month. Snow was from four 
to six inches deep over the state most of 
the time. Livestock suffered considerably, 
and shrank more or less, although no im- 
portant losses were reported. Most ran- 
ges were closed and feeding was heavy 
through the month. 


Baggs 


“At present (January 25) the weather 
is very severe. The ground is covered 
with eight to ten inches of snow, which has 
drifted badly all along the Wyoming- 
Colorado line from south of Rock Springs 
to the Little Snake River below Baggs. 
On three different occasions the ther- 
mometer has reached 56 degrees below. 

Condition of the sheep on ranges is very 
good, but the cold weather has driven all 
stock either to feeding corn or cake or 
coming into Snake River to feed hay. 
Feed on the ranges has been all gone over 
and the small, choice feeds eaten. About 
10 per cent of the sheep are fed on the 
ranches in this country and the rest are 
fed corn or cake from one to two months 
nearly every winter. 

There is a marked absence of ewe 
lambs kept by the range men this year; 
flocks on the average are somewhat small- 
er, owing to the severe winter of 1928-29 
and the light lamb crop. 

Leland Ray Smith 





AROUND THE RANGE COUNTRY 


MONTANA 


Record-breaking protracted cold wea- 
ther occurred, with a considerable amount 
of snow pretty generally over the state. 
Feed supplies were heavily drawn on, but 
remained ample. Livestock are mostly 
doing fairly well, but range horses have 
suffered considerably. Very few cattle 
or sheep are on open ranges without sup- 
plementary feed. 

Bozeman 

The first six days of January brought 
fair weather, but since then it has been 
subnormal, zero and below to 30 degrees, 
with wind and storms and drifting snows. 
The winter range is not very good, as the 
hot dry weather last year shortened it. 
Around Bozeman about 90 per cent of the 
sheep are fed during the winter; near 
Emigrant, only 50 per cent. No unusual 
amount of feeding has been necessary so 
far, but hay was and is from $3 to $5 a 
ton higher than normally. They asked 
$15 for alfalfa hay in the stack; some 
sold at $12 and now they are asking $10. 
For baled alfalfa, delivered, they are ask- 
ing $12.50 to $13.50 a ton. 

There is a slight increase in the ewe 
bands of this section. 

Sentiment of growers is favorable to the 
new wool marketing arrangement. 


T. B. Story 
OREGON — 


Subnormal temperatures prevailed 
pretty well through the entire month, be- 
ing the longest severe cold spell in sixty- 
two years. The ground: is bare in most 
southwestern valleys, but the rest of the 
state is still under snow. No pasturage 
is therefore available, and some loss of 
early lambs is reported. All livestock are 
on feed. 

Enterprise 

We have had good weather until rec- 
ently; have some snow now (January 22). 
No losses to speak of have been reported 
and there is plenty of hay in this valley 
at $12 a ton. Baled alfalfa hay is quot- 
ed at $17.50 aboard car. About half of 
the sheep are fed in this district. 

I have not heard the new wool selling 


plan discussed very much, but do not 
think the majority of growers favor it. 
J. A. Eggleson & Son 


IDAHO 

Rigorous winter weather prevailed, with 
temperatures far below normal every- 
where. Pastures and ranges were more 
or less deeply snow covered, and prac- 
tically all livestock were on full feed. 
Consequently cattle and sheep are re- 
ported to be doing well. Some shed 
lambing was reported, with no losses. 
Some record breaking temperatures oc- 
curred, and in places snow cover was un- 
usually deep. 


WASHINGTON 


Record-breaking or record-equaling 
cold weather has occurred in some sec- 
tions, and extremely cold weather in all 
sections during the month. The south 
half of the state has a good snow cover, 
but there is much bare ground north of 
Snake River, endangering much of the 
grain crop. Heavy livestock feeding has 
been necessary and milk production has 
decreased. Livestock are in fair to good 
shape. 

Goldendale 

January has been a month of extremely 
cold weather and more snow than usual. 
All of our sheep are fed, on an average, 
about two months during the winter. 
This season our expense for feed is about 
20 per cent above normal. Alfalfa hay 
in the stack is costing us $18; baled and 
delivered, $25. 

The ewe bands are about a third small- 
er than a year ago. 

G. O, Jackson 


NEVADA 


Cold, snowy, and inclement weather 
prevailed, closing most of the northern 
range areas with snow, and necessitating 
full rations of feed for all livestock. Other 
animals remote from feed on the range 
have suffered some, and a few losses were 
reported. But generally conditions were 
not serious, as cattle and sheep were in 


pretty good shape when the bad weather 
came. 
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UTAH 

This was one of the coldest, stormiest 
Januaries in many years, with compara- 
tively deep snow on the ground through 
most of the month. Livestock in feed 
yards consumed large quantities of feed, 
but hay and other feed stuffs were plenti- 
ful. Range livestock suffered more or 
less, some of them showing an appreciable 
depreciation, and a very few losses were 
reported. Fortunately December had 
been fine, and livestock were not badly 
run down when this severe weather came, 
and most flocks and herds are still in 
fairly good shape. 


Escalante 

Snow is reported on the Escalante des- 
ert from 12 to 16 inches deep and drift- 
ing badly (January 23); no great losses, 
however. Locally we have had cold and 
cloudy weather and some snow. All of 
our sheep run on the range the entire 
winter. 

I have talked with a number of the 
sheepmen in this locality, and, from what 
information they are able to get, they 
express themselves as very much inter- 
ested in the new wool marketing plan. 

Spencer Lester 


COLORADO 

Moderately cold weather prevailed with 
a great deal of snow throughout all sec- 
tions. Snow was too deep for livestock 
grazing, and heavy feeding failed to pre- 
vent a notable shrinkage because of the 
continued cold weather. However no 
important losses occurred, as livestock had 
thus far been in pretty good shape. 


Fruita 
It has been quite cold during the past 
few weeks; also, lots of snow. Sheep 
losses have not been so large as last year’s. 
The range is just fair; we are feeding oil 
cake and hay. Stacked: hay is $10 a ton. 
Wool growers are favorable to the new 
wool marketing plan. 
Mrs. Dale Mitchell 
Craig 
Up to January 18 the weather was very 
mild, but since then it has been severe, 
and feed on the range, though fair, is 
entirely covered, except the sagebrush. 
Although we have not done much feeding 
up to the present (January 23), it looks 


as if it will be heavy from now on. Al- 
falfa hay in the stack can be purchased 
at $12 a ton. 

We will lamb about the same number of 
ewes this year as in 1929; we were only 
able to keep about half as many ewe 
lambs for flock replenishment last year as 
in the previous season, 

At present there has not been much 
talk about the National Wool Marketing 
Corporation and the opportunity it offers 
to growers for selling their wool. Grow- 
ers in Moffat County are very poorly 
organized. 

Leland Roy 
Saguache 

Rough wind, several light snows, no 
extreme cold or deep snows—such is the 
weather record for January. There is 
very little winter range here, but what 
there is is better than usual. Losses have 
been light so far and there will be plenty 
of hay as fall pastures and weather were 
extra good. We are now paying $10 for 
good native hay. About 75 per cent of 
our sheep are fed all winter. 

The number of ewes to lamb this spring 
‘vill be under that of a year ago. 

We still have plenty of coyotes though 
fur hunters and’ government men have 
cleaned up a good many of them. 

Ewes are selling about $2 a head cheap- 
er than a year ago and some sheepmen 
have quit business on account of the low 
price of wool. - 

Wm. Hagen 
NEW MEXICO 

Stormy weather continued through 
much of the month, and the weather was 
moderately cold, with a snow layer fairly 
general over the state most of the time, 
which disappeared from all the lower 
country during the last week. Livestock 
are mostly in fair to good condition, and 
few losses occurred. Pastures and ranges 
are mostly good, but are needing mois- 
ture in the southern portion. 


CALIFORNIA 


Temperatures were somewhat below 
normal, and there were numerous showers, 
providing ample moisture everywhere. 
Pastures have made a fairly good growth, 
and livestock as a rule are doing fairly 
well. Killing frosts occurred fairly 


generally in northern California after the 
middle of the month. Since that time 
pastures and ranges have made a gradual 
improvement. 


Bakersfield 

January was a month of fogs and show- 
ers, with feed conditions bad. About 
one-fourth of our stock sheep are fed all 
winter under normal conditions; this 
year the feeding expense will be greater. 
Alfalfa hay is selling (January 22) at 
$22 in the stack; $30 baled. 

Our lambing bands are about the same 
size as usual. 

Wool growers are very hopeful about 
the new wool marketing plan. 

J. N. Craig 


Lodi 


This has been a hard winter on the 
hay mow; no rains here until December 12 
and cold weather has kept the feed back. 
However, the sheep have come through in 
good shape. January brought some rain 
and on the 12th there was an inch of 
snow. We estimate winter feed at about 
75 per cent of normal. Our sheep are 
barn-fed once a day and are an the range 
the rest of the day. There have been 
fewer losses this winter, but feed expense 
has been much greater. Alfalfa hay, baled 
and delivered, is $26 a ton. 


ARIZONA 


This was generally an encouraging 
month for livestock men in the state. Pre- 
cipitation in the form of rain and snow 
was ample, and general, providing plenty 
of moisture and thus forage continued 
fairly good. Snow and cold weather 
brought some stock to a standstill, but 
the snow soon melted and conditions are 
now generally satisfactory. The snow, 
had covered the range, necessitating tem- 
porary subsistence on browse. 


WESTERN TEXAS 


Abnormally cold weather prevailed, 
with more or less snowfall on the ranges 
of most of the area. But toward the 
close mild weather carried most of the 
snow away, leaving moisture conditions 
satisfactory, and livestock in pretty good 
shape. A very few losses occurred during 
the inclement weather in sections where 
livestock were thin, from previous poor 
ranges. 
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Australian Government Stops Export Merino Stud Sheep 
By A. C. Mills 


Melbourne, December 16, 1929 
— newly elected federal government 
has lost little time in making its 
presence felt in the sheep industry, one 
of its first executive actions being to issue 
a proclamation prohibiting the export of 
stud sheep from Australia without the 
consent of the Minister for Trade and 
Customs. Though there has been an 
agitation against the export of Merino 
studs it is doubtful if anybody expectec 
the Ministry to take such a drastic step 
without consulting breeders. The em- 
bargo fell as a bolt from the blue, so 
much that it has necessitated the cancel- 
lation of contracts for some large ship- 
ments to South Africa. What is per- 
haps more remarkable is that the procla- 
mation came into force two hours after 
some 5000 Merinos had been shipped to 
Russia. True, they were mostly flo:k 
ewes, but the consignment also included 
some rams. The Minister acknowledges 
that he knew the sheep were going and 
made no effort to stop them because they 
were flock and not stud ewes. He said 
in almost the same breath that a con- 
signment of 500 studs had been prevent- 
ed from leaving Australia for Durban. 
The position arising from the embargo, 
so far as it affects stud breeders, has been 
well summed: up by Mr. Hawker, a mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives and 
himself a large breeder in South Aus- 
tralia. He points out that the Ministry 
is preventing the export of sheep sold 
months ago in the normal course of trade, 
and thus causing great hardship to breed- 
ers in the drought-stricken areas who had 
found it extremely difficult to sell their 
sheep in the last year or two. Some 
breeders who had been suffering severely 
from drought would be put to consider- 
able expense in holding their sheep. In 
addition, they would have the risk of 
overcrowding on poor pastures. “I 
think,” said Mr. Hawker, “that it is a 
clear case of well-meaning ignorance 
leading to brutal injustice, which will 
cause serious injury to men already over- 


‘whelmed by drought conditions.” 


According to official returns a total of 
22,511 sheep, valued at $1,945,215, have 





been exported from Australia during the 
last ten years. Exports in the twelve 
months ended June 30, 1929, totaJed 3780 
head, of which 2031 were shipped to Rus- 
sia, 799 to South Africa, 362 to New Zea- 
land, 340 to Japan and 208 to France or 
French Colonies. The shipments to New 
Zealand and Japan have been almost en- 
tirely confined to British breeds or Corrie- 
dales, and it is understood there will be 
no difficulty in obtaining permission for 
those to continue. The government has 
stated more than once that the object of 
the proclamation is to give the Ministry 
power to protect the fine wool industry. 

The heavy offerings of sheep and lambs 
in the Melbourne and Sydney yards, 
which were a feature of the livestock 
markets in October and November, have 
continued pretty well up to the date of 
closing this letter. Fortunately packers 
have been able to buy large numbers of 
of fats, which has saved prices from 
slumping. The freezing companies have 
been paying 10 cents to 10% cents a 
pound, dressed weight, for prime light 
weight lambs, 8% cents to 9% cents for 
heavies and to 9 cents for second grades, 
while ewe mutton has been costing 4 cents 
to 5 cents and wether 5 cents to 6 cents 
per pound. The extent of their opera- 
tions may be gauged when it is men- 
tioned that over 1,000,000 lambs and 280,- 
000 sheep were submitted for federal in- 
spection and slaughtered for export in 
October and November. Yardings are 
expected to ease off somewhat after this 
week, but they will probably continue 
above normal for some little time, owing 
to the scarcity of feed in many important 
sheep raising districts. This scarcity is 
naturally reflected in the store stock mar- 
kets, wethers and breeders being difficult 
to sell at a decent price. | have recently 
heard of instances in the dry areas where 
owners have not been able to get $1.20 
a head for full-mouth Merino ‘wethers, 
October shorn. 

The wool market, both in Australia and 
New Zealand, has eased a little during 
the first half of December. Current quo- 
tations for all descriptions except, per- 
haps, specially high-class fine free lines 





such as are produced on a few properties 
in the New England districts of New 
South Wales, are down five to seven and 
one-half per cent on the best November 
rates. Buying is still general, the Con- 
tinent being the backbone of the market. 
Japan is not operating quite so freely as 
earlier in the season but remains an im- 
portant factor in the position. The 
United States is lifting but little of the 
staple and Russia is purchasing intermit- 
tently. 

From figures supplied by the National 
Council of Wool Selling Brokers the 
average per pound for all the wool sold in 
Australian centres from July | to Novem- 
ber 30 of last year was 22.34 cents, as 
compared with 33.98 cents for the cor- 
responding period of 1928. This repre- 
sents.a decrease of 34.25 per cent as com- 
pared with 34.82 per cent at the end of 
October, the progressive improvement 
anticipated in view of better class wools 
coming on to the market being not so 
pronounced as had been expected, and 
serves to indicate the easier trend of 
values. 

It was agreed when the estimate of the 
wool clip of 1929-30 was furnished in 
June last, that such would be reviewed 
at the end of November. This has now 
been carried out, and it has been an- 
nounced by the two bodies concerned, 
viz., the Australian Woolgrowers’ Coun- 
cil and the National Council of Wool- 
selling Brokers of Australia, that it is 
not considered advisable to make any 
alteration, though probably there may be 
a reduction of approximately 50,000 bales. 
It is also announced that the weight ol 
the bale as compared with the season 
1928-29 will be approximately 10 pounds 
less. The original estimate of the wool 
to be received into brokers’ stores in the 
Commonwealth during 1929-30 season 
was 2,585,000 bales. In addition to this 
wool, it was estimated that there would be 
approximately 258,000 bales, inclusive of 
skins, which would not pass through 
brokers’ hands. Thus the total estimate 
of the clip for 1929-30 is 2,793,000 bales, 
which in many quarters is thought to be 
Quite possibly, how- 
ever, figures available in the commence- 


an optimistic one. 


(Continued on page 43) 
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record of unusual accomplishment and assurance of still 

farther reaching results now to be obtained through or- 
ganization ;—such is the essence and keynote of five conven- 
tions held last month by the wool growers’ associations of Idaho, 
Washington, Oregon, Utah and Montana. These were held 
in the order named, commencing on January 9, at Idaho Falls, 
and closing on January 24 with the Montana convention at 
Helena. 

The attendance was above the average in every state and 
in Montana, despite a long, cold spell, over one thousand 
wool growers were in town and all of them at each of the 
four convention sessions. In the other states good winter 
weather prevailed. Sheep are wintering in good shape. Last 
year’s reverses in the markets are keenly felt, but a constructive 
optimism is prevalent, and the wool growers are alert to co 
everything possible to curtail expenses. In the main, however, 
it is felt that most can be accomplished by improving yields 
and quality of lambs and wool and by re-organizing marketing, 
particularly of wool, to create and maintain better market con- 
ditions for the benefit of the producers. 

The objects and operating methods of the National Wool 
Marketing Corporation were the subjects of inquiry and dis- 
cussion everywhere. A few representatives of wool dealing 
concerns were on hand, apparently only for the purpose of 
securing information as to the probable condition of the coming 
clip and the growers’ ideas as to price. No offers were made 
by dealers. Neither was much activity reported; in lamb con- 
tracting until Oregon was reached. The K. G. Warner lambs 
were contracted just before the convention at The Dalles at 
ten and one-half cents, delivery to be made in July and Sep- 





THE JANUARY STATE CONVENTIONS 


tember. The Warner lambs are all whitefaces, sired by Lin- 
coln rams and out of fine wool ewes, and usually carry only 
twenty per cent of feedérs when shipped, the main part being 
killers) The various programs had been arranged in the ex- 
pectation that tariff matters would be reported and explained 
by President Hagenbarth. Byron Wilson was also to have 
spoken upon the National Wool Marketing Corporation, but 
was delayed by corporation matters before the Federal Farm 
Board at Washington, and was able to reach only the Montana 
meeting. President Hagenbarth presented the wool marketing 
plan to the Utah convention on January 22. At Idaho the plan 
was discussed by Secretaries Hooper and Marshall. In the 
other states the national secretary spoke on wool marketing and 
also upon the tariff, the lamb campaign and other work of the 
National Association. 

All presidents and secretaries were re-elected and in nearly 
every case the old vice presidents and directors were continued 
in Office. 

The public domain question, while much talked of, received 
lengthy consideration on the floor only at Utah. The action 
taken is reported in full in the Utah report. In other states 
the matter was discussed fully by committees. Oregon and 
Montana favored transfer to the states but included some im- 
portant modifications or stipulations as shown in the separate 
reports for those states. 

Shearing rates were the subject of action in all the states 
except Utah definite rate was stipulated. A 
maximum rate of 12 cents per head, with board, was favored 
everywhere, and such an agreement was signed by 80 per cent 
of the owners attending at Idaho Falls. 


where no 














IDAHO 
Idaho Falls, January 9-10-11 
Gwe lambing engages a good many 
Idaho sheepmen in January and it is 
desirable to attend to association business 
and to hold the convention early in that 


L. Finch); Wool Marketing, (S. W. Mc- 
Clure); Lamb Marketing, (Chas. 
bott); Freight Rates, Stockyards, 





statements, following which the chair- 
men and regular members prepare their 
reports. Some of the committees request 
Ab- 


and 


attendance of other parties. Chairman 


Curran reported that his committee had 









month. The thirty-seventh annual con- 
vention was held in eastern Idaho this 
year and a large attendance from all parts 
of the state was on hand, over 500 being 
in the hall at the opening session at the 
court room on the morning of January 10. 


The Idaho organization is peculiar, or 
perhaps more successful than others, in 
getting active participation of members 
in association projects. Ten men do real 
work through the year and in advance 
of the convention as chairmen of per- 
manent committees on Forest, Range and 
Public Land, (T. C, Bacon); Cost of Pro- 
duction, (Arthur H. Caine); Taxes, (H. 


Transportation (Martin Curran); Preda- 
tory Animals (D. J. Lau); Shearing, La- 
bor and Hay (F. S. Gedney); Driveways, 
(W. H. Philbrick); Sheep Improvement 
and Ram Sale, (R. S. Blastock). They 
are assisted at convention and other times 
by the other members of their commit- 
tees. Mrs. Emma Yearian was chairman 
of the committee on general resolutions. 

All committees met on the evening of 
January 9, there being no regular con- 
vention sessions on that day. The first 
committee sessions are open ones, and 
members having matters to report to the 
association or suggestions as to resolutions 
or other association action, make their 


discussed stockyards matters with repre- 
sentatives of the Union Pacific Railway 
and received assurance that alterations 
desired by members would be completed 
for handling this year’s shipments. 
Public Lands: 

The committee report adopted by the 
convention recommended that “no further 
laws pertaining to the public domain in 
general be enacted until the report of 
the President’s commission is made public 
and opportunity is given to study the 
question further in light of that report to 
the end that the best possible solution for 
all interested be obtained.” 
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Cost of Production: 

W. R. Barber, who has done notably 
good work in the study of production 
costs in Idaho was prevented by illness 
from preparing 1929 data for presenta- 
tion to the convention. The new chairman 
of this committee, Arthur H. Caine, will 
assemble the data and prepare it for pub- 
lication in the association’s regular bulle- 
tin. 

Taxes: 

Chairman H. L. Finch reported for this 
committee that the Idaho assessors in a 
recent meeting had voted to reduce sheep 
assessed values to $6 per head on ewes 
and $5 on ewe lambs. While this action 
was helpful it was felt that sheep were 
still over-assessed inasmuch as the new 
valuation represented over 60 per cent 
of the actual cash values while the general 
run of property in the state is being re- 
ported as carried on the tax rolls at about 
40 per cent of its value. It was further 
reported that a reduction of $1.00 per acre 
had been made in the assessed value of 
grazing lands in some parts of the state, 
but that most of these lands are still 
assessed at twice the amount of their ac- 
tual value. The association will endeavor 
to have these assessments adjusted. 


Freight Rates and Stockyards: 

The association endorsed and approved 
the action of its officers and the officers 
of the National Association in connec- 
tion with I.C.C. Docket 17000, Part 9. 
Chairman Curran reported his commit- 
tee’s strong recommendation for more 
active cooperation between the shippers 
and the railroads, particularly that ship- 
pers should sign releases to permit car- 
riers to run 36 hours to reach feed sta- 
tions; also, that shippers should be more 
careful in notifying the railroads as to 
change of destination of their shipments 
and in cases where stock will not be loaded 
at the time for which cars were ordered. 
The Union Pacific officials had agreed 
with the committee that a larger number 
of covered unloading chutes would be 
provided at the Laramie Stockyards. 


Shearing, Labor and Hay: 

Chairman Gedney reported the com- 
mittee’s recommendation for establish- 
ment of the 1930 price for shearing on 
the basis of not over 12 cents per head 
with board. Members also were urged in 


the committee report to hold herder and 
camptender wages at levels consistent 
with present markets. 


Driveways: 

The convention adopted a committee 
report in favor of giving the State De- 
partment of Public Works authority to 
acquire right of ways to be used as per- 
manent livestock driveways, thereby 
eliminating the moving of livestock on 
present highways, and calling for the 
formulation of rules and regulations to 
govern the use of state roads as livestock 
driveways. 


Lamb Marketing: 

The position of the Idaho Association 
was reaffirmed on the matter of publica- 
tion of fair freight rates for Idaho lambs 
going to Pacific Coast markets over the 
Wells cutoff; request for the modification 
of the Packers’ Consent Decree to remove 
packers’ inability to enter the retail busi- 
ness was renewed and reaffirmed. There 
was also approval for the plan of ad- 
vancing to 25 cents per car the collections 
from shippers for support of the work of 
the National Livestock and Meat Board; 
association officers were requested to have 
representatives in attendance at meetings 
of farm flock owners and to secure co- 
operation of individual farmers and far- 
mer wool and lamb pools in the market- 
ing undertakings of the association. 


Predatory Animals: 

J. L. Driscoll, chairman of the State 
Sheep Commission and Predatory Animal 
Board, distributed and explained the 
printed report of this joint Board for last 
year. This concise report of sixteen pages 
will interest associations and individuals 
in other states and can be obtained by 
addressing the Board at Boise, Idaho, It 
deals with sheep scab, foot rot, lip and 
leg ulcerations, internal and external 
parasites, liver fluke and lung worms. 
The health of Idaho sheep is generally ex- 
cellent, no contagious ailments being 
present in the state. The eradication of 
scab and the inspection of sheep coming 
from other states has been handled by 
the Board under the support of a mill tax 
fund which, as shown by the report, yields 
about $10,000 per year and an appropria- 
tion of about the same amount from the 
legislature. It was also shown by the re- 


port that the 5 mill levy assessed upon 
sheep for predatory animal control yield- 
ed $31,414 last year. 
cussion of adjustments needed in connec- 


There was dis- 


tion with the expenditure of these funds 
in the counties in which raised. Owners 
of sheep grazed away from the home 
country during part of the year find the 
expenditure permitted for such counties 
insufficient in some cases to protect the 
flocks properly. A total of over 13,000 
coyotes, bobcats and cougars was re- 
ported as having been killed under the 
year’s expenditure of $46,332.00. 


Wool Marketing: 

The report of the committee on wool 
marketing which was presented by 
Chairman S. W. McClure was a most con- 
cise and complete statement of wool mar- 
keting affairs and presentation of the need 
and opportunity for the work of the new 
National Wool Marketing Corporation. 
This report appears on page 29. 


General Resolutions: 

The report of the committee on gen- 
eral resolutions urged that Congress 
should take early action to pass the 
tariff bill now under discussion, to 
retain the Senate amendments to the 
wool paragraphs and thanked Senators 
Borah and Thomas for their interest 
and support in this connection; urged the 
Bureau of Animal Industry to conduct 
scientific investigation in Idaho upon 
sheep diseases and particularly upon in- 
ternal parasites; approved an_ increase 
from $150 to $250 in the amount of re- 
ward offered by the association for in- 
formation leading to the arrest and con- 
viction of anyone stealing sheep, pelts or 
wool owned by association members; 
called for the appointment of a joint com- 
mittee of the wool growers’ and cattle 
growers’ associations to confer with range 
organizations in an attempt to reach 4 
solution of state range and water shed 
problems. 

Entertainment 

The banquet on Friday was under the 
direction of Toastmaster J. H. Peterson 
of Pocatello. Excellent music and sing- 
ing were provided, with the entertain 
ment features reaching a climax in the 
appearance in a number of dances of Miss 
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IDAHO GROWERS. ENDORSE WOOL PLAN 


| AT of wool growers toward the National Wool Mar- 


keting Corporation was well expressed in the resolution 
adopted on January 10, by the Idaho convention. The wool 
marketing committee of the Idaho Association had as it chairman 
Dr. S, W. McClure, who as former secretary of the National 
Association made a complete study of wool marketing and in 
recent years, as a ranchman, has continued to be a careful ob- 
server and deep student of this old and important subject. 


The Idaho resolution was the first to be adopted in a state 
convention this year and it was largely followed by wool mar- 
keting committees in some of the other states. The resolution 
and report is as follows: 


“The marketing of wool has been a subject of controversy 
from the time the industry was first established in the United 
States. It has been the chief subject of discussion at wool 
growers’ conventions for more than a quarter of a century. None 
of our producers seem to be satisfied with the present system, 
nor is it entirely satisfactory to the manufacturers of wool. If 
anyone is satisfied with the system at all, it is the dealer, for it 
is the system which he established for us, as a result of our 
failure to establish a system of our own. No one understands 
how all this confusion should exist in our method of marketing 
wool, for as a raw material, wool lends itself to orderly mar- 
keting better than any other agricultural crop. Wool is not 
perishable, it is not damaged by age, its grades are well defined, 
and its shrinkage easily determined. These factors make it a 
commodity that should easily make possible its orderly mar- 
keting. 

“The American wool clip is shorn, and, uncer the present 
system, thrown upon the market in a period of approximately 
90 days, yet this wool constitutes an entire year’s supply for 
the American wool manufacturer. The manufacturer does not 
desire to buy his year’s supply of wool at one time, and to do so 
would be speculation on his part. Therefore, in any system of 
marketing under which the grower may expect to receive ine 
full market value of his wool, some arrangements must be 
made for an agency to carry and merchandise the wool during 
the season when the manufacturer desires to buy. As produ- 
cers, we have provided no such agency, and hence the wool 





dealer has provided one for us, and he is not to be criticized, 
for having done so, as he has furnished the only available mar- 
ket which we have had. But to producers of an agricultural 
commodity, no middle man can provide a system that is satis- 
factory. The laudable ambition of the grower is to receive a 
fult and fair market value of his commodity, and in order to 
do so, it is necessary that he provide the agency through which 
his wools find their final destination. 


“In the past, many schemes of wool marketing have been 
provided, some of which have been beneficial in a limited way, 
and others which only serve to add confusion to an already 
disturbed situation. Now ‘for the first time, the wool grower 
has offered to him a plan under which success is more likely 
than in any plan yet attempted. Under a law of Congress, the 
Federal Farm Board has been created with an appropriation of 
500 million dollars to aid in the marketing of agricultural com- 
modities. This Board is manned by people of unusual ability 
who are sympathetic with the aims of agricultural producers. 
That Board has offered to assist the wool growers in establish- 
ing a cooperative system for the marketing of their wool. The 
National Wool Growers Association has taken advantage of this 
offer, and has already organized the National Wool Marketing 
Corporation. Their plan has already been outlined to you in 
this convention and while many of their proposals are somewhat 
tentative in nature, we most heartily endorse their action, and 
believe the lines upon which they are working will sooner or 
later solve the wool marketing problems of Idaho sheepmen. 


“It seems to your committee that under this plan, the govern- 
ment has offered to the grower about every assistance that they 
have a right to expect, and certainly as much assistance as they 
will get in our time. 


“While it is not the purpose of this organization to urge that 
every One market his wool under this cooperative plan, we do 
believe that the growers should give this proposal their most 
careful consideration, and we further urge that the officers of 
the Idaho Wool Growers Association again establish a State 
Wool Marketing Agency, under which those who desire to take 
advantage of this new marketing method may be enabled to 
do so.” 











Marcia Wood and “Her Four Little Ewe 





Wool 


Lambs”. Addresses were delivered by 
Sam F. Keifer, David Hagenbarth, W. B. 
Tagg, J. C, Swift and John T. Caine, III. 


THE PROGRAM 
President R. C. Rich’s annual address 
which followed the opening exercises on 
Friday morning dealt largely with lamb 
matters and stated that the lamb crop of 
1930 would not be any larger than that 
of last year. Extension of the lamb dem- 


onstration campaign was urged. 
marketing and the tariff also were re- 
ferred to in the president’s address, the 
latter part of which dealt with the public 
domain question. He referred to the mis- 
leading statements that have been pub- 
lished regarding the feed condition upon 
the Red Desert of Wyoming, as an exam- 
ple of the doubtful propaganda that has 
been waged by advocates of regulation 
during the discussion which has followed 


President Hoover’s announcement of last 
summer. Danger to the sheep industry 
of Idaho through reduction of grazing 
upon the public lands was indicated. “We 
are not going to let anyone kid us into 
believing that the grazing on the public 
domain can be improved, except by reduc- 
ing the number of livestock which graze 
there,” said Mr. Rich. “In proportion 
to the number of livestock reduced, so 
would our hay and feed purchases be re- 
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duced as would also the income from our 
industry in Idaho, which is now producing 
approximately $30,000,000 yearly.” 

The morning session closed with an ex- 
haustive discussion of educational move- 
ments by State Commissioner of Educa- 
tion W. D. Vincent. 

At the afternoon session numerous com- 
mittee reports were considered and dis- 
posed of. The National Secretary discus- 
sed the tariff and the lamb demonstration 
work. F. M. Simpson of Swift & Co. 
told of new methods in retailing lamb. 
Jas. A. Hooper of Utah outlined the or- 
ganization and plans of the National 
Wool Marketing Corporation. Questions 
which were asked during the discussion 
of this subject were answered by Messrs. 
Hooper and F. R. Marshall. 

On Saturday morning H. J. Plumhoff, 
general manager of the Oregon Short 
Line Railroad Co., addressed the conven- 
tion upon railroad matters and freight 
rates. J. C. Swift of Kansas City, and 
W. B. Tagg of Omaha talked on meat 
consumption, livestock markets and other 
important matters affecting sheep and 
wool production. At the afternoon ses- 
sion the subject of regulation of the driv- 
ing of livestock on highways was discussed 
by Cowles Andrus, representative of the 
State Department of Public Works. 
Ernest Winkler of the U. S. Forest Ser- 
vice at Ogden, spoke upon “Factors in 
Range Management”. The convention 
then went into executive session. 

President Rich was elected. Sid Smith 
of Gooding was chosen as vice president 
and H. L. Finch, Eph. Ricks, J. L. Dris- 
coll and T. C, Bacon as executive com- 
mittee members representing respectively 
the eastern, northern, western and central 
districts. 


WOMEN’S PROGRAM 


A separate program was provided for 
the ladies in attendance at the convention, 
consisting of three separate afternoon ses- 
sions. On Friday there was a luncheon 
for ladies and on Saturday afternoon Fred 
Crabtree, a local retailer, gave a lamb 
cutting demonstration which was followed 
by a lecture on lamb cooking by Miss 
Marion Hepworth, home economic ex- 
pert of the State Agricultural Extension 
staff. 


WASHINGTON 
Walla Walla, January 13-14 


ASHINGTON wool growers convened 

during an almost unprecedent spell 
of cold weather. There had been wel- 
comed heavy falls of snow in most range 
sections but the low temperatures were a 
cause of uneasiness to some of the Yaki- 
ma Valley owners who start shed lambing 
in January. 

Despite the weather and the disap- 
pointments of last year the attendance 
was one of the largest on record in the 
state and the interest in organization work 
at a high point. 

Following the Washington custom, at 
the completion of the opening addresses 
on Monday morning, the members form- 
ed themselves into groups to meet with 
the supervisors of the various national 
forests for discussion and consideration 
of permits, sheep movements, improve- 
ments on the ranges, and other matters 
concerning the use of grazing allotments. 

In the afternoon the Secretary of the 
National Wool Growers Association spoke 
upon the wool tariff and the lamb demon- 
stration work. 

F. M. Simpson, of Swift and Co., ex- 
plained the ‘quick freeze’ method of 
handling fresh meats and the work of the 
packers in preparing retail cuts in their 
plants in condition to be delivered to 
consumers from retail stores, 

O. M. Plummer of Portland spoke on 
the lamb campaign and on retail meat 
affairs, also in reference to the good work 
of Washington and National Ladies’ 
Auxiliary organizations. 

The educational exhibit from the U. 
S. Department of Agriculture was set up 
at the entrance to the convention room. 
It was in charge of Warner M. Buck, who 
addressed the convention upon “The Cur- 
rent Wool Situation”. 

H. Stanley Coffin, chairman of the com- 
mittee on shearing, presented a report 
which was unanimously adopted, favor- 
ing twelve and one-half cents per head, 
with board, as a maximum rate to be paid 
for shearing. Forms were distributed for 


: filling out by members to show the num- 


ber of sheep to be shorn this year with 
approximate dates. The association will 
negotiate with shearers with a view to 


arranging schedules that will ensure stead 
employment, and also furnish sheep own- 
ers with crews of shearers at the times 
desired. 

Clark V. Savidge of the state land of- 
fice reviewed the history of the public 
domain, referring particularly to the 
unsuccessful attempt, through the con- 
ference of governors, to have public 
lands given to the states. While making 
no suggestion Mr, Savidge seemed to 
favor the plan of acceptance by states of 
title to surface rights of the remaining 
public lands. Only one million acres of 
public land, outside of forests and reser- 
vations, are located in Washington. 

The Tuesday forenoon session was ad- 
dressed by E. N. Kavanaugh, the popular 
and efficient assistant district forester of 
the sixth district, in charge of grazing. 
The importance of efforts by stockmen to 
acquaint the public with the relationship 
of livestock production to other local in- 
dustries was urged by Mr. Kavanaugh as 
a means of ensuring fair consideration by 
the public of water supply, game protec- 
tion, grazing and recreation matters. 

Supervisors of a number of forests re- 
ported upon grazing conditions in the 
areas under their jurisdictions. 

Dr. J. C. Exline and Dr. Robert Prior 
spoke upon health conditions, as repre- 
sentatives of the federal and state bureaus. 

The convention committee on wool 
marketing did not make a report, though 
the chairman of the committee, C. L. Mac- 
Kenzie, criticized rather sharply the plan 
of the National Wool Marketing Corpora- 
tion as it was presented to the convention 
by Secretary Marshall and as it was dis- 
cussed in November at the national con- 
vention in Texas. It was argued by Mr 
MacKenzie that the growers’ interest in 
wool prices might be handled altogether 
through the protective tariff. 

J. M. Coon, who is attached to the of- 
fice of Mr. C. B. Denman of the Federal 
Farm Board, also spoke upon the wool 
marketing plan. 

Dr. E. O. Holland, president of \Wash- 
ington State College, spoke briefly upon 
“American Educational Ideals”. 

The Ladies Auxiliary held forenoon 
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sessions and attended the afternoon gen- 
eral sessions. Under direction of the 
Auxiliary a ball was given to members 
and vistors at the Marcus Whitman Hotel 
on Monday evening. 

O. M. Plummer was the banquet toast- 
master on Tuesday evening, presenting 
speakers and making lively comments in 
customary happy fashion, 

President Drumheller, Vice President 
W. A. McGuffey and Secretary Sears were 
re-elected. 

The Ladies Auxiliary to the Washing- 
ton Wool Growers, which held its annual 
meeting during the convention, elected 
Mrs. J. L. Jackson of Pomeroy as its new 
president; Mrs. James Morrow of Yakima 
as vice president; Mrs. W. A. Roberts of 
Yakima as secretary-treasurer; and Mrs. 
Ralph Jackson of Dayton as corresponc- 
ing secretary. 


RESOLUTIONS 


Taxation: 

Taxation was one of the principal topics 
for consideration by the resolutions com- 
mittee at the Washington convention. It 
was felt that under present conditions the 
valuation placed on range lands for taxa- 
tion purposes is about 50 per cent too 
high and a reduction of that amount is 
to be asked from the county assessors. 
Opinion was also expressed that under the 
present system of taxation in Washing- 
ton, the producer and his products carry 
an unfair burden and a statement was:in- 
cluded in the resolution favoring a general 
tax reform, 

As some Washington sheep are grazed 
a part of the year in Idaho and taxed in 
that state as well as in Washington, the 
resolution on taxation matters called for 
a meeting of the assessors of Idaho coun- 
ties wherein such sheep are grazed with 
the county assessors of Washington to 
arrange for an adjustment of the taxes to 
be paid in the two states. It was also 
recommended that provision be made for 
counties where sheep are ranged during 
the summer to receive their proper share 
of the tax levied on the stock. 

Predatory Animals: 

Washington sheepmen expressed by 

resolution the opinion that it would be 


more economical in handling the coyote 
problem to have the present bounty law 


repealed and} use the funds now used in 
paying bounties in the employment of 
salaried hunters to work in cooperation 
with the Biological Survey. Such action 
will be urged upon the next state legis- 
lature. Strong endorsement was given 
to the ten-year predatory animal program 
proposed by the Biological Survey. 
Sanitary Regulations: 

A modification of existing health regu- 
lations covering the movement of live- 
stock from Washington into Montana, 
Idaho, or Oregon, and vice versa, is to be 
requested of the officials controlling such 
work. The recommendation is that 
where “an examination by a competent 
inspector at the time of shipment is found 


to be not practicable, a health certificate 
from the proper livestock sanitary officer 
or from the United States Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry” cover the requirements, 


provided that such certificate shall 
state that an examination has_ been 
made no longer than ninety days 


prior to the cate of shipment and that 
the sheep covered were free from scabies 
and free from necrobacillosis, and also 
that scabies has not existed “during the 
six months period next preceding date of 
shipment in any county wherein sheep 
to be shipped had been held.” 

Modification of the Packers’ Consent 
Decree was also urged by the Washing- 
ton sheepmen. 








OREGON 





The Dalles, January 16-17 


Ean Oregon Association, in meeting at 

The Dalles, returned to the scene of 
its original organization in 1898. In his- 
torical vein, Judge Fred W. Wilson, in 
whose courtroom the convention sessions 
were held, referred to his acting as secre- 
tary of the original organization meeting 
which was called to arrange action for 
protection of grazing privileges in forest 
lands being reserved at that time. 

H. E. Rooper of Antelope, W. E. Hunt 
and Albert Roberts of The Dalles, who 
attended the first meeting, were elected 
to honorary life membership in the Ore- 
gon Association. _ 

Unusually heavy snow and cold weather 
prevailed on the banks of the Columbia 
River, where the convention was held. 
Members from Bend, Heppner and inter- 
ior points also reported much needed falls 
of snow. Over 200 wool growers were in 
attendance and manifested active interest 
not only in the new wool marketing pro- 
posals, but also in financial affairs and 
administration of public lands. Respond- 
ing to the addresses of welcome, former 
Secretary MacHoke dealt in constructive 
fashion with Oregon sheepmen’s problems, 
which include matters of taxation, wool 
selling and encroachments upon grazing 
lands which have come about as a result 
of the growers’ failure or inability to 
strongly insist upon proper recognition 
of their industry and its adjustment to 
the economic requirements of all citizens 
of the state and nation, 


President W. P. Mahoney, in a care- 
fully prepared address, reviewed develop- 
ments of last year and outlined important 
considerations to govern in the conven- 
tion’s action and decisions upon matters of 
immediate importance. In reference to 
public lands President Mahoney was dis- 
inclined to accept only ‘surface rights and 
unless the entire resources can be turned 
over to the states he favored administra- 
tion of grazing under plans and methods 
worked out between the stockmen and the 
U. S. Forest Service. The president’s 
address dealt further with the necessity 
for more attention to production cests, 
the Packers’ Consent Decree, and coopera- 
tion with the Biological Survey. It was 
pointed out that forest fires are most 
serious on areas where livestock is not 
grazed. The necessity for feeding 
grounds along sheep trails in the forests 
was emphasized. In the opinion of Presi- 
dent Mahoney the time is fully opportune 
for the taking of new steps by wool grow- 
ers in the method of selling their clips 
along the lines offered in the plans of the 
National Wool Marketing Corporation. 

The report of Secretary Walter A. Holt 
showed a paid-up membership of 142, 
and an income in 1929 of $3,312.00 Dur- 
ing last year the association’s executive 
committee held four meetings on associa- 
tion matters. Appropriation was made 
for the truth-in-meats exhibit at the 
Pacific International Exposition and to 


provide an association’ trophy as an 
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award in the wool show at the same ex- 
hibition. 

The service rendered by the association 
was outlined as relating to stock drive- 
ways, public lands, shearing wages, preda- 
tory animal .control and cooperation in 
the undertakings of the National Associa- 
tion. 

H. E. Lounsbury of the U. P. Railway 
System presented interesting facts in 
connection with railway service in trans- 
porting livestock and on points considered 
by officials in the determination of fair 
freight rates. Among the points to be con- 
sidered in this connection he discussed 
cost of service, value of service to ship- 
pers, volume of business, distance hauled, 
competitive conditions and bulk and 
weight of the commodity in relation to 
the equipment required. 

Assurance was given by E. N. Kavan- 
augh of the Portland district office of the 
U. S. Forest Service that no reductions 
in grazing permits were contemplated as 
the result of the recent drought condi- 
tions. The speaker also explained that 
efforts were being made to meet public 
requests for preservation of natural con- 
ditions in present forest areas by the crea- 
tion of wilderness areas in the vicinity 
of points of scenic interest. In such areas 
roads are not constructed nor camping 
allowed, but normal grazing use is con- 
tinued. 

The Secretary of the National Associa- 
tion spoke in detail upon the plans and 
methods of the National Wool Marketing 
Corporation. Messrs, J. M. Coon, repre- 
senting the Federal Farm Board, and E. A. 
McCormack, president of the Pacific Co- 
operative Wool Growers, discussed the 
same subject. Following the addresses 
President Mahoney placed the session in 
charge of J. H- Dobbin, chairman of the 
wool marketing committee, the members 
of which were seated upon the platform. 
There was a continued informal discus- 
sion of the undertaking which was alto- 
gether constructive and friendly and re- 
sulted in a resolution of endorsement 
which appears below. 

Vice President J. G. Barratt discussed 
coyote control before the Friday morn- 
ing session, presenting statistics as to num- 
bers destroyed in Oregon last year and 
urging larger appropriations for the Bio- 


logical Survey as called for in the ten- 
year program which was prepared by the 
Department of Agriculture upon request 
of Congress. 

Senator Robert N. Stanfield spoke upon 
public land matters with particular refer- 
ence to the status and disposition of Ore- 
gon public lands valuable for grazing 
and timber purposes. The speaker drew 
upon a large fund of practical informa- 
tion acquired in a study of the question 
during his chairmanship of the committee 
on public lands and surveys in the United 
States Senate. 

In the absence of David Hynd, Chas. 
Smith, agricultural agent in Morrow 
County, presented an outline of cost of 
production figures prepared by Mr. Hynd 
in connection with flock records over a 
period of twelve years. The public land 
question was further discussed by Blaine 
Devers, who reported existing feeling in 
some sections of the state in which there 
is objection to the admission of sheep 
owned by non-residents. He reported 
finding considerable sentiment in favor 
of control of public land grazing by the 
Forest Service in preference to state regu- 
lation. 

Wm. Hanley, veteran stockman and 
pioneer of the Burns country, spoke on 
developments which he had witnessed in 
the livestock and grazing industry and 
emphasized definite and complete pro- 
vision of ample feed and range supplies 
as a necessity under present-day condi- 
tions of high expenses. 

The results of experiments for the test- 
ing of different rations in the wintering 
of ewes, conducted at the Agricultural 
Experiment Station, were presented by 
Prof. E. L. Potter. 

Old officers were re-elected as follows: 
President, W. P. Mahoney; first vice 
president, F. A. Phillips; second vice 
president, Garnett Barratt; third vice 
president S. E. Miller; secretary, Walter 
A. Holt. The executive committee in- 
cludes K, G. Warner, Ernest Johnson, 
W. P. Allen, Herman Oliver, Elliott P. 
Roberts, Blaine Devers and James Mur- 
tha. 


A dance followed the banquet held at 
the close of the convention. O. M. Plum- 
mer acted as toastmaster. 


RESOLUTIONS 
Public Lands: 

Be it Resolved: “That we favor the 
acceptance of the public domain lands 
by our state provided all of the public 
lands other than forest reserves and na- 
tional parks are included.” Indian 
reservations and national monuments 
with both surface and underground rights 
would be ceded to the state under the 
resolution; also, the association was op- 
posed to .the setting aside of Wallowa 
mountain lands or any other areas for 
parks or other reservations until the ques- 
tion of disposition of the public lands 
has been settled. 

Wool Marketing: 

“Realizing the sincerity of Congress in 
the passage of the Agricultural Market- 
ing Act and of the present appointment 
of members to the Federal Farm Board 
to give agriculture the same financial 
standing enjoyed by other industries, we 
recommend the fullest cooperation of in- 
dividual wool growers in the plans of the 
Federal Farm Board as presented through 
the National Wool Marketing Corpora- 
tion. We recommend that a permanent 
committee be appointed by this associa- 
tion to organize and set up the machinery 
necessary for dealing with the National 
Wool Marketing Corporation.” 

Reference was made in the committee's 
report to central Oregon wools which 
ordinarily go into consumption in_ the 
original bags and do not require as much 
handling or expense as other wools. It 
was also recommended that the permanent 
wool marketing committee, in. arranging 
to work with the National Corporation 
should give full consideration to the facili- 
ties available through the Pacific Co- 
operative Wool Growers. 


Finance: 

It was resolved to ask Congress “to 
make such amendments to the present 
Agricultural Credits Act as may be neces- 
sary to permit the making of loans at 5 
per cent, or not to exceed 6 per cent, direct 
to growers of livestock,” and that funds 
be supplied by the Federal Farm Board 
when debentures are selling at rates of 
interest that mean higher rates to agr- 
cultural borrowers. 

A committee was provided to prepare 
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a form of contract for use in ranch sales 
to provide that sheep be settled for upon 
delivery by a bankable sightdraft or 
check, 

Forest and Grazing: 

The Forest Service requested : 
(1) to establish rest and feed stations 
along the lines of permanent diriveways; 
(2) to refrain from granting permit 
preferences to parties not owning depend- 
ent range property in or adjoining the 
forest and that “in changing from one 
class of stock to another no permittee be 
granted a preference on range outside of 
allotments on which his preference is 
granted without reduction of the prefer- 
ance held by former owners.” The action 
of the Forest Service in establishing wild- 
erness areas was approved. 

Predatory Animals: 

Request was voted for a state appro- 
priation of $50,000 to be expended by the 
State Livestock Sanitary Board and co- 
operating agencies, such appropriation to 
be in addition to amounts received from 
hunting licenses and that a state law be 
enacted to provide that not less than 25 


was 


cents from each license for hunting be 
placed in the predatory animal fund of 
the Livestock Sanitary Board. Approvai 
was given to the ten-year program for 
control of predatory animal and rodents 
and Congress urged to appropriate in ac- 
cordance with that program. 


Taxation: 


The association “prayed, petitioned and 
cemanded that the county assessors as- 
sess grazing land at the same amount in 
every county in the state and never more 
than the selling value, and that assess- 
ment of such lands be made at amounts 
not exceeding the actual selling value 
after reduction by the ratio fixed by the 
state tax commission for the previous 
year.” 

Shearing: 

A rate of 12% cents per head with 
board was approved for shearing in 1930. 
The agricultural college was asked to 
establish schools for the training of 
shearers and all owners of shearing plants 
urged to encourage new men by giving 
them employment. 








UTAH 
Salt Lake City, January 21-22 


HE aim of the Utah convention, as 
announced by Secretary James A. 
Hooper, was to make the members of the 
association—some 400 in attendance— 
think in terms of lamb and wool. To 
accomplish this purpose demonstrations 
were employed to a large extent in place 
of lengthy speeches. 
The first of the demonstrations was 
This was put over 
by Royal Sorenson and George Madsen 
of the 4H Boys Club of Mt. Pleasant, 
Utah, at the opening session of the con- 
vention. By means of charts and actual, 
measurements, these boys, who were win- 
ners in the wool judging contests at the 
Utah State Fair and the 1929 Pacific 
International Livestock Show at Port- 
lanc, brought out the leading factors to 
be taken into consideration in grading 
and classifying wool. 

Following up this presentation, at the 
afternoon meeting, Mr. Warner M. Buck 
of the Department of Agriculture at 
Washington, D. C., explained in detail a 





series of pictures illustrating the inter- 
national wool exhibit at Washington, and 
told of the value of wool shows to the 
growers. 

Then, on the morning of the second 
day of the convention, the Original Utah 
Woolen Mills showed some of their lines 
of knitted garments for men and) women 
on living models. Ensembles, dresses, 
sweaters, etc., in most attractive and up- 
to-date styles, in a variety of colors and 
combinations, told an interesting story of 
the new methods employed in that branch 
of the industry. 

While there was no demonstration on 
lamb, Mr. F. M. Simpson of Swift & 
Company gave a very interesting discus- 
sion of the new ‘quick freeze’ method of 
the packers in handling meats (see page 
12). 

The principal convention addresses 
were made by President H. W. Harvey, 
President F. J. Hagenbarth of the Na- 
tional Association, Mr. Wm. Peterson, 
director of the extension service of the 





Utah Agricultural College and representa- 
tive for Utah on President Hoover’s Pub- 
lic Land Commission, and Alma Esplin, 
wool specialist of the Utah Agriculture 
College. 

President Harvey spoke of the har- 
monious relationship between the local 
organizations and the state body and the 
work that had been done during the year. 
Efforts, he said, had been made to secure 
freight rates that would permit the use of 
railroads to ship stock instead of trailing 
them; rules and regulations covering 
shearing had been formulated and sent 
out to all sheepmen and shearing corrals 
for the purpose of avoiding loss and waste 
at shearing time; an endeavor had also 
been made to obtain relief from apparent 
over-taxation on livestock in the state, 
but with no tangible results. Legislation 
coping with the wild horse problem had 
been secured, President Harvey said, and 
fewer wild horses are now found on the 
ranges. President Harvey only touched 
briefly upon tariff and wool marketing 
matters, commending Senator Smoot for 
his work on the tariff and urging Utah 
growers to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to improve wool market conditions 
by supporting the National Wool Mar- 
keting Corporation. 

One of the liveliest sessions of the con- 
vention was occasioned by the presenta- 
tion of the new wool selling plan to the 
growers by President F, J. Hagenbarth 
of the National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion. He had just returned from Wash- 
ington conferences in connection with the 
wool marketing work and had his subject 
matter well in hand. And the Utah men 
were ready with many questions. The 
discussion that took place for two or more 
hours in the afternoon of the 21st was 
indicative of the very great interest on 
the part of growers in the new arrange- 
ment. The plan was endorsed by the 
convention and the Utah Marketing Asso- 
ciation was urged to consider the desir- 
ability of becoming a member,of the Na- 
tional Corporation. 

A very able presentation of the pub- 
lic land) question was given by Mr. Peter- 
son. To give a very broad and fair out- 
line of the entire situation was apparently 
his aim, rather than to convert his audi- 
ence to any particular solution of the dif- 
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ficult problem. Three solutions were 
considered: (1) Leave the land to its slow 
taking over into private ownership; (2) 
transfer it to the states; (3) place it under 
government supervision. Stockmen were 
asked to consider the results, as indicated 
in the present condition of the public do- 
main, if present practice is to continue. 
They were also asked to make an analysis 
as “to whether or not the income from 
the sale of lands in their present run-down 
condition would give greater revenue, than 
the increased tax value of the stock which 
these lands might carry under a program 
of rehabilitation.” They were likewise 
asked to consider whether or not super- 
vision would result in the desired improve- 
ment of grazing conditions on these lands, 
Mr. Peterson urged stockmen to present 
their full views on the public land subject 
so that the board appointed by President 
Hoover might be enabled to make a 
proper report. When this subject came 
up for consideration and action by the 
convention in its business session on the 
last day, sharp debate occurred, but final 
decision was that the association should 
stand for government control. 

Mr. Esplin brought to the attention of 
the growers the important factors to be 
considered in the grading and classifica- 
tion of their wools. Brief talks were also 
made by John T. Caine III of the Inter- 
national Livestock Exposition, and Frank 
Francis, formerly mayor of Ogden, Utah. 

For the present year, Mr. Harvey will 
continue to act as president of the Utah 
Wool Growers Association; W. D. Cand- 
land will serve as vice president; and Mr. 
Hooper as secretary. 


THE LADIES’ AUXILIARY 

The Ladies Auxiliary of the Utah 
Wool Growers Association held its annual 
meeting on the afternoon of January 22. 
Mrs. E, J. Kearns of Salt Lake was mace 
president for the present year; Mrs. Alice 
J. Steadman of Salt Lake, vice president; 
and Mrs. J. R. Eliason of Salt Lake, sec- 
retary-treasurer. On Tuesday a luncheon 
was given by the Salt Lake chapter of the 
state organization to the visiting ladies, 
over 150 attending. Sagebrush tied with 
black and white yarn made attractive 
favors for this occasion; there was also an 
interesting program which included talks 
by Mrs. R. H. Hinckley, president of the 


state organization during 1929, and Mrs. 
Minnie Miller. 

The ladies’ organization also had 
charge of the banquet given on the even- 
ing of January 22 at the Hotel Utah, at 
which English lamb chops were featured. 
Secretary Hooper, acting as toastmaster, 
introduced the speakers of the evening: 
Mayor Bowman of Salt Lake, President 
Hagenbarth, Mr, Caine, President Har- 
vey, Mrs. L. C. Smart, president of the 
Salt Lake Chapter of the Ladies Auxiliary, 
and Mrs. Robert H. Hinckley. 


RESOLUTIONS 


Predatory Animals: 
Active work on the part of the state and 


local associations to secure appropriation 
by Congress of sufficient funds to carry 
the ten-year program into effect was urged 
and expression of continued belief in the 
value of the present bounty law made. 


Forests and Grazing: 
Utah growers urged that there be no 


further reduction of the present permit- 
tees using the national forests, except 
where necessary for range protection. 


Public Lands: 
As stated above the Utah Association 


went on record as favoring government 
control. 


Wool Marketing: 

The report of the committee on wool 
marketing recommended that local pools 
and individual growers should align 
themselves with the Utah Wool Marketing 
Association and that the latter body 
should join the National Wool Marketing 
Corporation. 


General: 
Other resolutions adopted at the Utah 


convention urged that the association take 
steps to have the highways law put into 
effect and the livestock highways con- 
structed and maintained; that shearing 
rates be reduced on account of the low 
prices of wool, the increase in expenses, 
and excessive taxes; that local associations 
should render every assistance possible in 
ridding the ranges of wild horses and pro- 
tecting livestock against marauding dogs; 
favored an adequate tariff on carpet 
wools; provided for payment of a reward 
of $100 to any person assisting in the 
arrest of any one stealing sheep, pelts or 
wool; urged the United States Attorney 
General to take immediate action on the 
modification of the Packers’ Consent 
Decree; and asked for increased appro- 
priations by Congress for the study and 
control of sheep diseases. 








MONTANA 
Helena, January 23-24 


5 hen Montana organization always gets 

a very large turnout at its conven- 
tions. The state has more sheep owners 
than have most of the states and the 
directions of the railways make it easy 
for men from all sections to reach con- 
vention points on any of the main lines. 
The association has been giving notable 
service to its members and not only keep- 
ing them informed but forcing attention 
to immediate and future benefits for 
which organization effort is necessary. 
Also, Montana sheepmen are accustomed 
to real winter weather and, with provision 
for winter storms and low temperatures, 
are not so disinclined to leave home when 
the weather is forbidding. 

In wool marketing the Montana grow- 
ers have been in advance of most other 
states. In working for grower represen- 
tation at the markets they have had the 
support of such leading bankers as 
Thomas Marlow and S. McKennan, and 


active participation in the undertaking 
by leaders of the stamp of A. T. Hibbard, 
Matt Staff, Ira Wight and Secretary Mur- 
ray E. Stebbins. 

A good many representatives of the 
commission houses and stockyards com- 
panies had dropped out of the circuit 
when Montana was reached. Colonel E. 
Wentworth for’ Armour and Company 
was present along with F. M. Simpson, 
for the Swift Company. Representatives 
ef the Chicago and Northwestern lines 
and feeding stations in Chicago territory 
and the Milwaukee and Burlington lines 
also were in evidence. 

The convention sessions were enlivened 
by musical numbers from the Bunk 
House Quartet led) by Chas. Towne, who 
will be remembered since the Butte Na- 
tional convention for his catchy song, 
“Keep Those Woolies Moving Along.’ 
The Northern Pacific Radio Quartet 
singers also helped to entertain at the 
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convention sessions and at the banquet on 
the closing night. 

On Wednesday, in advance of the con- 
vention sessions, meetings of the asso- 
ciation’s executive and resolutions com- 
mittees were held. The State Rambouil- 
let Association held a largely attended 
meeting of purebred’ flock owners the 
same evening. 

President C. H. Williams in his annual 
address dealt largely with the public do- 
main land question and with Montana’s 
interest in its seven million acres of pub- 
lic domain. “The record of the state 
acministrations in the wise handling and 
use of six million acres of state lands is 
evidence sufficient,” said Mr. Williams, 
“of the ability of the state to handle any 
other lands that may come to it with jus- 
tice to the industries associated therewith 
and for the benefit of all citizens.” Em- 
phasis was laid upon the difficulty of 
advancing market prices for sheep and 
lambs and upon the necessity of growers’ 
exerting every effort to reduce production 
costs by efficient management to secure 
maximum returns and to prevent a large 
part of the losses which now occur. 


Report of the association’s work was 
rendered in two statements from A. T. 
Hibbard, chairman of the executive com- 


| mittee, and Secretary Murray E. Stebbins. 


In reviewing the association’s projects of 
service Mr. Hibbard referred to publi- 
cation of the news-letter, cooperative work 
in coyote control, the state wool show, 
lamb marketing, ram sales, theft preven- 
tion, wool marketing, and production cost 
surveys: The association’s part in estab- 
lishing the veterinary research laboratory 
at Bozeman was explained and supported 
by the membership. Mr. Hibbard also 
announced that in the year 1930 the Mon- 
tana Association would follow the plan 
adopted in other states for collecting at 
one time sufficient amounts of dues to 
support the association and to pay the 
state’s share for support of the national 
organization work, 

Secretary Stebbins’ report was chiefly 


Statistical in character and showed a 


healthy condition of the association’s 
finances as well as a gratifying increase 
in the membership, which now stands at 
almost 2000. 


The Secretary of the National Associa- 
tion spoke upon the status of the present 
tariff bill and the provisions of the wool 
paragraphs. 

In the afternoon of the first day, Mr. 
J. B. Wilson, secretary-treasurer of the 
National Wool Marketing Corporation, 
who had come direct from Boston for 
the convention, explained in some detail 
the financial set-up of the new market- 
ing agency. His remarks were followed 
by numerous questions which showed an 
active interest in the corporation and an 
appreciation of what is to be undertaken. 
Following the convention the Montana 
Cooperative Marketing Association ar- 
ranged to market its 1930 wools through 
the National Corporation. 

R. C. Pollock of Chicago made a com- 
plete report upon the past year’s activi- 
ties in the national campaign for increas- 
ing the demand for lamb. The schedules 
for lamb demonstrations as arranged by 
the National Live Stock and Meat Board 
in cooperation with the packer and retail 
organizations was presented in some de- 
tail as well as the press and radio work 
conducted by the Board under the funds 
furnished by wool growers through the 
National Wool Growers Association. 

Mr. Archer B, Gilfillan of Buffalo, S. 
D., delivered a humorous and highly en- 
tertaining discussion of the ‘Secret Sor- 
rows of the Sheepherder.” Mr. Gilfillan’s 
recent contributions to the Atlantic 
Monthly and his -book entitled “Sheep” 
have furnished amusement to a large 
number of sheep owners as well as to 
many others who appreciate the exercise 
of high literary ability in conjunction 
with keen humor in the relation of ex- 
perience incident to such misunderstood 
cccupations as that of herding sheep. 

Matt Staff, president of the National 
Wool Exchange, Boston, formerly a resi- 
dent of Helena, discussed the wool market 
situation and prospects. With the sub- 
ject “Breeding for Consumers,” J. F. Wal- 
ker of Ohio drew upon his experiences as 
a breeder and as a government investiga- 
tor in Australia and New Zealand, for 
lessons to sheep breeders upon the neces- 
sity of more careful observance of con- 
sumers’ demand for wool and meat. 


An exhaustive and carefully worked 
out study of sheep production costs was 


presented by M. L. Wilson, D. E. Rich- 
ards, and M. H. Sunderson of the Mon- 
tana State Experiment Station. This 
study will be reported in greater detail in 
a future issue of the National Wool 
Grower. 

The substance of Dr. Hadleigh Marsh’s 
explanation of the Montana Veterinary 
Research Laboratory was printed in the 
November issue. Another practical line 
of investigation at the Montana Experi- 
ment Station was reported on by Dr.-W. 
E. Joseph. The results of experiments 
in feeding and flock culling for increased 
production of wool and lambs were pre- 
sented in detail. August Vaux drew upon 
extensive experience in sheep feeding in 
eastern Montana in outlining the lamb 
fattening enterprises and possibilities in 
that part of the country. 

President Williams was re-elected with 
Vice President E. O. Selway and an execu- 
tive committee consisting of A. T. Hib- 
bard, Harry Snyder and C. N. Arnett. 


RESOLUTIONS 


The principal resolutions adopted by 
the convention related 


(1) to maintenance of adequate pro- 
tective tariff rates on lambs and wool; 

(2) investigational work on_ wool 
utilization; 

(3) the necessity for stopping the 
breeding of coyotes in national parks; and, 


(4) _ sale and lease prices of state lands. 


Public Lands: 

Whereas, the President of the United 
States has suggested that the remaining 
public domain be ceded to the various 
states, 

Now, Therefore, Be It Resolved, that 
we favor the acceptance of the cession of 
the public domain to the various public 
land states and urge that states accept- 
ing this offer do so as speedily as possible. 

Be It Further Resolved, that we favor 
giving each state the option of accepting 
or rejecting the land within its boundar- 
ies regardless of the action of any other 
state. 

Be It Resolved, that if for any reason 
the public domain is not ceded to the 
states, it remain as it now is, under the 
jurisdiction of the Department of the 
Interior. 
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Indiana Sheep Breeders in Session—See Lamb Cutting 
By Claude Harper 


ims lamb cutting demonstration con- 

ducted by Max O. Cullen of the Na- 
tional Livestock and Meat Board before 
representatives of the Indiana Sheep 
Breeders Association and Lafayette re- 
tail city butchers and packers was a 
“knock-out”. It was one of the best 
demonstrations from the standpoint of 
interest that has ever been conducted. 
One city butcher in Lafayette said, “This 
is the best demonstration for our business 
that | have ever seen.” Another repre- 
sentative from one of the large retail meat 
shops stated that he got six new ideas for 
preparing lamb for his customers. A 
third representative volunteered the in- 
formation that he had sold more lamb 
over the week-end following Mr. Cullen’s 
demonstration than he had sold in any 
week-end previous. While Mr. Cullen 
was in Lafayette he reached members of 
the Indiana Sheep Breeders Association, 
the retail meat cutters and local packers 
of Lafayette, and the public through 
demonstrations before two hundred do- 
mestic science students in the high schools. 

In his usual manner Mr. Cullen empha- 


sized during his demonstration the prob- 
lem of the slow-moving forequarter cuts 
of lamb. He prepared the mock duck, 
rolled shoulder, rolled breast of lamb in 
an unusually attractive manner. Cuts 
for window attractions and counter dis- 
plays were not overlooked, and after the 
demonstrations were completed, Mr. Ur- 
witz of the Dryfus Packing Company 
said, “Many of these new ideas will be 
introduced into the retail trade of this 
community.” 

One hundred and eighty sheep breed- 
ers and producers attended the annual 
meeting of the Indiana Sheep Breeders 
Association at Purdue University recent- 
ly. No one seemed to be especially dis- 
gruntled over the present sheep situation. 
A number of the feeders of western lambs 
are by no means satisfied with the money 
they are making from their feeding opera- 
tions. The Indiana range lamb feeders 
have made a profit above feed costs only 
one year in the past five, hence the interest 
in fattening western lambs in Indiana 
feed lots is on the downward trend. 

The purebred breeders had a good year. 


Their surplus stock was readily absorbed 
at satisfactory prices. Only those who 
failed to produce breeding stock of good 
quality had any left on hand. The native 
lamb producers are not complaining, even 
though their wool did sell at ten to [if- 
teen cents per pound below 1928. /n- 
terest in the production of prime native 
lambs is increasing and most of the dis- 
cussion among sheep growers during the 
recent meeting was devoted to ways and 
means of improving the native lamb by 
breeding, feeding, management and mar- 
keting. 

Indiana sheep growers are 
their lambs over a wider range of time 
than they did ten to twenty years ago 
There are a number of producers that 
start marketing their lambs at Easter 
time and this continues for the next eight 
or nine months, hence the discussion dur- 
ing the recent sessions dealt with shipping 
for the Easter trade, selling in June and 
July, and raising lambs on pasture en- 
tirely, and marketing during the fall 
months. It was brought out during the 
discussion that pasture crops greatly re- 
duce production costs. 

Lindley W. Baker of Cambridge Cit) 

(Continued on page 44) 
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TWO WINNERS AT THE 





Champion Hampshire Ram at the International, 1929. 


This Ram, Exhibited by J. C. Penney, of White Plains, 
New York, Is An Imported Yearling Bred by Mr. James Gold- 
Its Sire Is Blendworth Basildon K527. 


smith of England. 


INTERNATIONAL 











Champion Rambouillet Ewe at the 1929 International. 

A Lamb Bred and Shown by the University of Illinois. 

In the List of Awards as Printed in the December Issue 
of the National Wool Grower, the Championship in the Ewe 
Classes at the International Was Incorrectly Credited to a 
Purdue University Entry. 
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THE WORLD’S SUPPLY OF 
WOOL 
6 bes: following article is taken from the 
Fairchild Textile-Apparel Analysis of 
January 25, 1930: 


Production.—An analysis of latest re- 
ports from nine of the leading wool 
producing countries of the world repre- 
senting three-quarters to seven-eighths of 
the world production, shows an estimated 
decline in the 1929-1930 crop of about 
10,000,000 pounds, as compared with last 
season. It is doubtful whether produc- 
tion in the remaining producing countries 
will be sufficient to offset this indicated 
decline of nearly 10,000,000 pounds. These 
figures clearly indicate no increase in the 
world production of wool for the current 
season. A comparison of 1928 and 1929 
production, based on our last reports 
follows: 





(in 000 Pounds) 1928 1929 
United States.................. 351,013 353,866 
United Kingdom............ 119,690 117,108 
ee eee ee 47,000 44,000 
ee a rae eae 33,500 29,500 
PROMO ano ncceccccccssencee 343,000 330,000 
20 eS aC aoe 139,000 150,000 
| ea er 950,000 925,000 
New Zealand.................... 238,000 245,000 
South ATIOe......-.--csscae-ne 285,000 302,000 

iyo): | ee 2,506,203 2,496,474 


World Carry-Over.-A study of reports 
on world carry-over for Australia, New 
Zealand, South Africa, Argentina and 
the United States, shows an increase in 
the world carry-over of about 18,000,000 
pounds, as compared with a year ago. 
The total carry-over of these leading 
producing countries for the current season 
is only 13.2 per cent of the estimated 
production, as compared with 12.3 per 
cent a year ago. The aggregate produc- 
tion plus the carry-over in the same 
countries, would only result in an increase 
in the total available supply carried by 
the producing countries of .3 per cent. 
These figures are very significant because 
they show that, despite the shifting of the 
burden of supply from the weaver, spin- 
ner, topmaker, the total available supply 
carried by producing countries is hardly 
in excess of a year ago. 


One of the leading English authorities 
estimates a decline of about 250,000 bales 


THE WOOL SACK 


in the amount of wool carried by con- 
sumers of Australian and South American 
wool alone at the present time, as com- 
pared with a year ago. 


There is no .better indication of the 
change of conditions in the world wool 
movement than that to which attention 
has been called by George Whitaker, 
president of the British Wool Federation. 
In his annual report, he contends that 
losses during the last two seasons in both 
Bradford and on the Continent had re- 
sulted in more than the usual caution 
being exerted when the new wool came on 
the market. 

In discussing the causes of the sharp 
decline in world wool prices, the wool 
report of the Australian Mercantile Land 
and Finance Co., Ltd., assigns the reason 
for the markedly lower prices to the 
change in method of buying by consum- 
ing countries. They stated: “Time was 
when wool was purchased on a large scale, 
well in advance of requirements, in an- 
ticipation of fashion and demand for the 
finished article. Then the risk was taken 
chiefly by the wholesaler. Gradually 
this ‘dead weight’ was passed back to the 
spinners and weavers, and in turn to top- 
makers. Unable to carry the burden, this 
section has resorted to what may be term- 
ed ‘progressive buying,’ leading to a slow- 
er movement in wool at sources of supply, 
and growers now will find themselves 
confronted with having to take a large 
share of the market risk super-imposed 
upon the hazards incidental to the 12- 
month growth of the staple. The growers’ 
finished article (wool) then available for 
handy marketing, being at the same time 
the other man’s raw material. It simply 
means that growers have been made more 
directly interested in developments in the 
retail trade, and influences having a bear- 
ing thereon—the real crux of the situa- 
tion; all else is subject thereto.” 

Tops in Combing Establishments.— 
Data released during the past week on 
stocks of tops in combing establishments 
in Italy and France show a decline in 
Italian total with an increase in the French 
total. Total stocks of 1,356,000 kilos in 
Italy at the end of December not only 
showed a decline under November, but 


was the lowest since March, 1929. It also 
showed a small increase as compared with 
December, 1928. Stocks in France show- 
ed an increase above November, but was 
the second lowest total since April, 1929. 
As compared with a year ago, the gain 
was not very marked. The total stocks 
for the Continent has no doubt seen its 
peak. 





THE BOSTON WOOL MARKET 

‘ANUARY has been a quiet month in Sum- 
J mer Street wool circles. Previous 
hopes that a rally might be brought about 
in values, or at least that the decline pre- 
viously noted might be checked, have 
failed of realization. A big factor in this 
situation has been the continued weak- 
ness in all foreign markets, primary and 
distributing. 

It was figured that the January series 
of the London wool sales ought to hold 
or supplement the November rally, but 
the actual result was highly disappoint- 
ing. January prices were off 15 per cent 
at the opening for greasy and scoured 
Merinos and 20 to 25 per cent on some 
lines of crossbreds. This in itself was 
bad enough, but coming on the top of a 
bad slump in the River Plate markets, 
the effect upon domestic wool values was 
immediate and serious. 

It is sometimes difficult to fully- ap- 
preciate how much the competition of 
very cheap foreign wool may mean to 
the owner of wool in this market even 
when the full duty is added to foreign 
prices to make the Boston price. It 
serves as a club in the hands of mill buy- 
ers and topmakers with which to beat 
down domestic wool prices. Another 
thing to be considered at this time, is 
the desire of many dealers to establish 
a safe basis on which to trade in the new 
clip wools. This position is easily under- 
stood, as no one has claimed that buying 
and selling wool is in any sense of a 
charitable or altruistic character. Need- 
less to say this element is disposed to use 
the foreign situation for everything it is 
worth. The more conservative element 
in the trade is trying to stem the down- 
ward movement of wool values until at 
least an opportunity has been given for 
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further liquidation of old wool. That 
so much of the wool still on hand is held 
on consignment makes little difference. 
Current stocks are to be liquidated and 
success in any particular means success 
in all. 

River Plate competition has thus far 
been most keenly felt on the medium side. 
There has been a slump in the asking 
prices of strictly medium Territories since 
December | of fully 10 cents the clean 
pound, and no one can figure when the 
downward movement can be expected to 
be definitely checked, as long as River 
Plate markets continue weak. There are 
indications of improvement in that direc- 
tion, but the time is not yet. 

On the fine side, there has been so good 
a demand for French combing wools, so- 
called, that values have been rather bet- 
ter supported than for the medium grades. 
Just what influence the decision of the 
Boston Wool Trade Association not to 
sponsor the annual stock-taking inven- 
tory of unsold wool around the first of 
January may have had on domestic wool 
values is not clear. A year ago, the ad- 
verse position of stocks of Texas wool 
was supposed to have been a big factor in 





a bad market, but now it is clearly evi- 
dent that markets of the world were on 
the toboggan, and nothing so trivial as 
14,000,000 pounds of Texas wool could 
have had much influence one way or the 
cther. 

The rapid development of the coopera- 
tive movement has been a cause of un- 
certainty and hesitancy as to new com- 
mitments on the part of both wool dealers 
and mill men. The probable extent of 
the revolution in methods of handling 
the wool clip of the country can not be 
accurately measured at this time- Most 
members of the wool trade are looking 
askance at the whole matter, depending 
in large measure upon individual posi- 
tion. Now that Draper & Company have 
been selected as the selling agency through 
which the cooperative wools are to be mar- 
keted, there is a disposition to look upon 
the matter with more caimness. The 
more conservative members of the trade 
are saying that “there is wool enough for 
all, that no one organization can monopo- 
lize it all, and that there ought to be no 
real reason for disastrous and unfriendly 
competition between the National Wool 
Marketing Corporation and the regular 
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wool trade. Others are more fearsome and 
are outspoken in criticism of the whole 
scheme, and particularly of the part to bh 
played by the government in support. 

The attention of the trade has been re- 
cently turned toward a consideration o| 
price trends here and abroad, and espec- 
ially to the prospects of American mills 
and the chances that exist for taking more 
of them out of the red ink column. It is 
probably true that these things are very 
closely hinged together. If so, they can 
not be separated in the working out of 
wool problems. 

Perhaps the most heartening of the 
events directly affecting the goods trade 
was the announcement broadcasted soon 
after January 1, that 178 manufacturers 
and selling agents had agreed to main- 
tain current prices on goods. This favor- 
able movement was supplemented later in 
the month by the price-lists established by 
the American Woolen Company on its 
new lines of heavyweight staples and 
semi-staples for the 1930 fall season. Satis- 
faction over this agreement was tempered 
to some extent by the fact that some large 
factors were not party to the agreement, 
but on the whole the effect was good. 

The particular point to the matter was 
the indication of a belief that wool prices 
were about on the bottom and that it 
would not be safe to cut goods prices, in 
view of the small stocks of raw material 
carried in mill warehouses. There may 
have also been a little wholesome con- 
sideration of a stabilization of wool values 
through the cooperative movement. Cer- 
tainly the lack of stabilization in prices 
of both wool and goods during the past 
year has been the curse of the industry. 
No one has benefited, except possibly the 
cutters up of goods and garment manu- 
facturers. | Everywhere else there has 
been uncertainty and loss. In the wool 
trade this loss has been shared both by 
growers who consigned their clips and by 
dealers who bought their wools outright. 

In a situation like that now existing, it 
is a difficult matter to arrive at accurate 
figures in estimating wool values. Buy- 
ing and selling wool today is very much 
a matter of barter. “What do you ask?” 
and “What will you give?” are among 
the questions most frequently heard on 
the Street today. Owing to the small 
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stocks in most houses there is a disposi- 
tion to readjust Summer Street conditions 
to what is going on abroad. The slump 
in the London market; the condition of 
the Bradford top market, where the low- 
est prices for years are quoted; easy mar- 
kets in Australia, New Zealand and the 
Cape Colony; and the financial difficul- 
ties in River Plate markets, are being 
urged as setting the pace for Boston. 
Those who still have wool to sell are more 
disposed to look at the last sale as a 
guide to values, but this is uncertain at 
the best and particularly unsatisfactory 
under present conditions. The third side 
of the triangle is occupied by topmakers 
and mill buyers, and manifestly there is 
no reason why they should desire a bull 
market. 

With the above reservations, efforts are 
being made to arrive at actual values in 
today’s market. All prices are nominal, 
with too often sales of average and in- 
ferior wools being put forward as estab- 
lishing the market for standard grades. 
Experience in recent months has shown 
that what is a fair price today may seem 
high tomorrow. Much of the trading of 
the past month has been in Territory 
wools of the French combing type or in 
Texas twelve-months’ with some ten to 
twelve-month’s thrown in for good mea- 
sure. 

At this writing, current prices for Ter- 
ritory French combing in this market are 
about 78 to 80 cents clean for best Mon- 
tana, 78 cents for Oregon, 75 cents for 
Utah and 70 cents or a little better for 
New Mexico and Nevada. Fine and fine 
medium staple wools are rarely quoted in 
this market of late, as manufacturers are 
not willing to pay the higher figure de- 
manded for such lots. Hence, it has gen- 
erally been found more profitable to 
throw them into the French combing pile. 
Topmakers have been steady buyers most 
of the time, and both topmakers and 
manufacturers have shown urgency for 
prompt shipment of all purchases. 

Best half-bloods, Montana and similar, 
have sold at 78 to 80 cents, and it is un- 
derstood that some very good wools have 
changed hands at the lower figure. Some 
are talking even higher than 80 cents for 
really choice, and it is possible that some 






average lots might be had as low as 75 
cents. 


Strictly medium grades are being great- 
ly affected by competition for the River 
Plate. Therefore, price-lists are apt to 
be more irregular. The end of the month 
finds 75 cents about the top price which 
any buyer is willing to pay for three- 
eighths-bloods, even if of good character, 
with average lots selling for a little less. 
Prices for this grade and also for quarter- 
bloods are very much a matter of guess- 
work, quotations on the latter being heard 
all the way from 65 to 68 cents. 

Medium fleeces have also been sliding 
off a little though sales have been quite 
small. Today’s market for Ohio: and 
similar standard wools from the Middle 
West may fairly be quoted at 34 to 35 
cents for Delaines, 28 to 29 cents for fine 
unwashed clothing, 38 cents for half-blood 
combing, 38 to 39 cents for three-eighths- 
blood combing and 37 to 38 cents for 
quarter-blood combing. Michigan De- 
laines and Missouri, Illinois and similar 


medium wools would sell for less than 
the above quotations. 


Texas twelve-months’ wools have sold 
within the range of 75 to 80 cents, though 
a few lots are still held above the market. 
Stocks of these wools are believed to be 
at a low ebb, as some of the large mill 
units, as well as. topmakers have been 
operating with some freedom during the 
past month. California wools are notably 
easier than they were a month ago. To- 
day’s nominal quotations with occasional 
sales are 73 to 75 cents clean for North- 
ern, 68 to 70 cents for Middle Counties 
and 63 to 65 cents for Southern. Small 
sales of baled, scoured and carbonized 
wools have sold at 63 to 65 cents. New 
Mexico scoureds are held in second hands 
at 85 to 87 cents for No. 1, 78 to 80 cents 
for No. 2 and 65 to 67 cents for No. 3, 
but bring less than these prices from first 
hands. 


The wool trade is beginning to show 
some interest in new clip prospects. Late 
advices received here from the West in- 
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The Canfield Camp Stove 


The Perfect Pack Stove for 
the Sheepman 


Made of heavy black iron. 
9x12x27. Weight 26 Ibs. 


The stove pipe telescopes and 
packs inside of the stove. 


PRICE COMPLETE, $7.50 


Shipped by parcel post—satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. 


The Canfield Stove 


Company 
Est. 1903 
Ontario, Oregon 


Size 
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240 EAST 2nd SOUTH 


Bloodless Castration 
= ONLY 

$9.50 
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The Sure, Safe, Humane Way 


Eliminate the chances of infection from the old 
painful jacknife method. A proven better method 
of castrating and docking. Quick, sure and hu- 
mane. Cord severed without an open wound. 
Testicle absorbed in from 10 to 30 days. Equally 
effective in castrating lambs and calves or dock- 
ing lambs. 


INTERMOUNTAIN STAMP WORKS 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
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the right time. 


most important. 





From Here to There 


peers is a time and place for everything. 
“ highest value and greatest usefulriess when it is in the right place at 


America’s efficiency and prosperity is based largely on the fact that 
its people, regardless in what field of activity, can have at any time or 
any place the things they need or want. 

The demand for things whether it be a crate of lettuce or a steel 
beam is economically served by the railroads which transport things 
from here, where they are grown or manufactured, to there where they 
have their greatest time and place value. 

Of all the methods of transportation, the railroads are by far the 
The zone of every kind of production is extended by 
the low cost and high speed of transporting things from a place of use- 
lessness to a point at which they have their greatest time and place value. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


An article attains its 














dicate late shearing, owing to unfavor- 
able weather over much o fthe range coun- 
try. Cold weather and blizards are re- 
ported in a number of sections, with the 
sheep being driven onto feed lots. Both 
clip and price prospects are highly un- 
certain. 





THE SITUATION IN THE 
BRITISH WOOL TRADE 

EPorRTS Of British wool trade condi- 

tions and opinion as to prospects are 
regularly printed in the Wool Record and 
Textile World, which is recognized as an 
authoritative publication both in Britain 
and in this country. In relation to cloth 
trade conditions and to wool values, the 
World Record and Textile World of Janu- 
ary 9 said: 


To the buyers and sellers of cloth, the 
outstanding feature at the moment is that 
wool has declined to a point at which it 
ceases to be a profitable article to the grow- 
er. It may be that rock-bottom has not yet 
been reached, but sooner or later there is 
bound to be a reaction, and it is quite pos- 
sible that when the upward movement be- 
gins it will be just as sharply defined as the 
fall shown in our graph. Experience sug- 
gests, however, that the rise, when it comes, 
will not be carried as far as it was in 1928. 
During the last decade the curve of prices 
has been marked by extreme movements up 
and down, but the probability is that during 
the next ten years these fluctuations will 


tend to become less pronounced so that in 
course of time the curve will straighten out 
and record only what might be regarded as 
normal fluctuations. For the present and 
the immediate future traders can only accept 
things as they are, and it will be instructive 
to see to what extent cheap wool increases 
consumption, 
** * 

The graph appearing every week in “The 
Wool Record and Textile World,” showing 
the movements in prices of tops and the 
weekly quotations for tops and yarns in com- 
parison with those ruling a year ago, cannot 
fail to impress the distributor of fabrics. The 
drastic decline in values in 1925 and again 
during the last eighteen months cannot be 
ignored in shaping a buying policy for the 
immediate future, but it is all-important to 
observe that prices of wool, tops and yarns 
today are on what can only be described as 
a most reasonable level in comparison with 
values ruling at any time since the Great 
War. Actually, average Merino wool in 
Australia is down to the pre-war basis and 
growers assert it is below an economic level. 
So much being granted, it might well be 
asked: Why is it that the price of the prod- 
ucts of wool is not on a similar basis? The 
answer must be found in increased costs of 
production and distribution. Starting with 
the shipment of the raw wool from the 
country of origin, all charges—freight, in- 
surance, brokerage, etc., are tremendously 
above the pre-war figures. The same applies 
to processing the material—wages and all 
over-head charges are up, and there appears 
to be little prospect of any material reduc- 
tions being effected. The same factors 
operate in the distribution of cloth and the 
making-up of garments, and so long as these 
conditions prevail it is unreasonable to think 
of comparing current prices with those rul- 
ing before the war. Circumstances through- 


out the world have combined to bring about 
a drastic fall in the price of wool, and it yet 
remains to be seen whether the new level 
is sound. Certainly supplies of raw material 
are ample for all known requirements, and 
under existing conditions in this country and 
in most overseas markets there is little to 
warrant the belief that values will advance 
much during the next few months, though 
not infrequently it is the unexpected that 
happens. 





RECOGNITION OF WOOL WORK 
OF WYOMING UNIVERSITY 
yes research work carried on by the 

Wool Department of the University 
of Wyoming has been accorded world- 
wide recognition. Recently a German 
text on wool, the most comprehensive of 
its kind ever published, mentioned five 
cifferent methods of wool fiber measure- 
ment developed in this laboratory. 


The following phases of wool measuring 
work were mentioned: 


1. Wool density determination. 


2. Wool diameter determination with 
the micrometer caliper. 


3. Wool growth per month. 


4. Relationship between staple length 
and stretched wool. 


wt 


Relationship between crimp and 
diameter. 





GOOD PRESS SERVICE ON LAMB 
s a part of the lamb campaign, the 


National Live Stock and Meat Board 
sends out a clip sheet for the use of news- 
papers, women’s magazines, and other 
periodicals. It is made up of articles, 
varying in length, suitable for the home 
page of these publications. A special edi- 
tion of this sheet was sent out during 
January, which included material under 
such headings as: “Lamb Is Ideal as the 
Center of Easter Menu”; The Mixed 
Grill with Lamb”; Different Ways with 
Lamb Chops”; Sauces Adapted to the 
Lamb Dish”; “Ideas on Lamb in Lunch- 
eon Menus”; “Rules for Cooking Lamb 
Are Given”; “Less-Demanded Cuts to 
Balance Budget,”—all of which are pat- 
ticularly interesting to the housewife. 
The record kept of the use of these sheets 
is reported by the Board as being very 
gratifying. 
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OREGON CONDITIONS AND 
DOINGS 


FTER a mild December with ample 

moisture and vastly improved ranges, 
with prospects for plenty of hay with 
some carry-over, cold weather set in and 
continued during January. Tempera- 
tures even in the usually mild western 
Oregon dropped to sub-zero in many 
places with lambing in progress. In east- 
ern Oregon the coldest weather in years 
was recorded. The Bear Valley district 
of Grant County registered 52 below zero, 
with 44 below in Harney County. These 
were the two lowest temperatures recorded 
in the state. 

January | estimates placed the sheep 
and lambs being fattened for market at 
15,000 compared, to 25,000 a year ago. 
While the condition of Oregon sheep gen- 
erally was not up to normal for January 
|, the mild December helped materially 
in putting sheep in better condition to 
stand the cold weather which followed. 

Preceding the cold snap came snows 
which pretty well blanketed the state, 
bringing with them a wave of optimism 
and assurance of ample water for crops 
and ranges next year. The central Oregon 
territory including Lake and Klamath 
counties, which closed in 1929 one of the 
driest years in history, had a heavy snow- 
fall. 

Owing to the mild weather generally 


S experienced throughout the range terri- 
h tory during December several counties 
| predicted a hay carry-over. 
| County came the word on January | that 
mild weather was responsible for a small 


From Crook 


surplus of hay. Similar word came from 
Grant County that odd lots of hay were 
being held with no buyers due to the mild 
weather. In Wallowa, where there have 
been 6,000 lambs on feed and where a 
long, severe winter might have caused a 
feed shortage, adequate supplies of hay 
are reported. While all of these reports 
were received prior to the cold spell, they 
indicate that feed conditions are good 
throughout the state. No doubt the con- 
tinued cold weather will alter some of the 
lorecasts and perhaps result in their being 
no hay carry-over as predicted the first 
of the year. 

Johnson and Franklin, and Dobbin and 
Butler, Wallowa County sheepmen, started 
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STOCKGROWERS, Inc. 


CAPACITY 50,000 Sheep, 8,000 Cattle — IMPROVED Feed Yard Conditions 


Prices Effective November 1, 1929 


SYRUP 
15% 
18% 
15% 
15% 
10% 
10% 


Above prices include yardage and labor feeding and caring for the livestock 
while in our yards; also unloading and reloading, and sorting if desired. Only 
other charge is for salt and cotton cake used and straw for bedding purposes. 


We guarantee our feeds to be as represented, and that no cheap substitutes 
nor ingredients of inferior quality are permitted to enter into them. Visit our 
yards and observe for yourself how well livestock thrives on this kind of feed. 


T. J. UPTON, Office 
‘P. O. Box 913 


MEAL 
75%, 
65%, 
55%, 
45%, 
40°, 
30%, 


PER TON FED 
$24.00 
25.00 
27.50 
29.00 
31.00 
33.00 








+ 
+ 
oa 
¢ 
COMMERCIAL FEED YARDS 
OGDEN SUGAR SPUR, UTAH 
H. A. McDOUGAL, Manager 
Phone 4192 
KIND GRAIN 
No 10% 
No 20% 
No 30% 
No 40% 
No 50% 
& 
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approximately 5500 fat lambs on their 
way east to market on January 25 from 
their respective ranches near Enterprise. 
Eastern buyers were the successful bid- 
ders, taking everything offered in one ship- 
ment. The lambs had been on feed ap- 
proximately 90 days and weighed 80 
pounds per head. . 

_The farm flock of sheep is not such a 
get-rich-quick proposition as some people 
imagine- This is apparent in the find- 
ings of the Oregon State Agricultural Col- 
lege Experiment Station, as set forth in 
Station Circular No. 94. This circular, 
which deals with the cost of producing 
sheep on western Oregon farms, shows 
that when wool is worth 35 cents a pound 
and lambs 10 cents a pound, farm ewes 
will pay $10.00 a ton for hay, $3.00 a ton 
for grain, 8 per cent on livestock invest- 
ment, 40 cents an hour for labor and rent 
for all pasture. This circular gives $9.96 
as the average annual cost of running a 
farm ewe. The useful life of a farm ewe 
averages six seasons and the average death 
loss in a well managed flock is six per 
cent. About 70 per cent of the annual 
income from farm sheep is from the lambs 
and only 30 per cent from wool, this cost 
study shows. 


Liver fluke in sheep can be controlled 
by treating the snail-infested pasture 
areas with copper sulphate. This was 
demonstrated last year by C. W. Saze- 
horn of the Ukiah, California. In 
cooperation with the county agr‘cul- 
tural agent, Mr. Sagehorn applied the 
powdered copper sulphate in all wet, 
swampy areas in a sheep pasture where 
snails were found. The large, badly in- 
fested areas. were fenced off and treated. 
In 1928 out of a flock of 300 sheep, 70 
head were lost from liver fluke in the 
pasture. After treatment no losses were 
suffered during 1929. The cost of the 
treatment was $155.00 and prevented 
losses approximating $1,000.00. 

December was the heighth of the preda- 
tory animal poisoning season for federal 
hunters in Oregon. During that month 
106 horses, 5 cows and 20 head of sheep 
were used for establishing new poison 
stations. While only a few of the poison- 
ed animals are recovered, the results of 
the work are expected to show up at lamb- 
ing time. Twenty-five federal hunters 
working full time under the direction of 
Stanley G. Jewett, U. S. Biological Sur- 
vey, during 1929 took 4,025 coyotes, 375 
bobcats, 9 cougars, | timber wolf and 38 
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Grazing Permits 


; If you are running cattle or sheep 
? come to Colorado and get a location 
along the Eagle River before all the 
range is gone. Our Spring, Summer 
and Fall grazing facilities will fatten 
your stock. We have some very choice 
cattle and sheep ranches for sale that 
have grazing permits adjoining each 
place. 





















Write for Listings 


Eagle River Valley 
Realty Co. 


Minturn, Colorado 





















































A Real (Imported) 
AUSTRALIAN 
Sheep Dog 
Dark Brown, Light Gray 
Beautiful 


Attracts Attention 
Intelligent, Strong, 
Small 
Reproduces True 
None like them in U.S.A. 



















The Dog Brains of Australian Sheep Industry 
PEDIGREED PUPS FOR SALE 


DR. ROBERT A. COOK 
924 Del Paso Blvd., Sacramento, Calif. | 

















































FOR FLY BLOW 
USE 
EXCELLENT FOR 
PREVENTING TEXAS 

SCREW WORMS, 

FOR BARBED 

WIRE CUTS, 

DOG BITES 

AND AFTER 

DEHORNING 


See Your Country Dealer 
or Order from 


American Turpentine and Tar Co., 
Ltd., New Orleans 


MANUFACTURERS 


AGENTS WANTED 











sheep killing bears. In addition to these 
animals actually recovered a considerable 
number of coyotes were poisoned of which 
no record was possible except that sheep 
losses were diminished with less difficulty 
at lambing time. 

Another Biological Survey activity car- 
ried in cooperation with county agricul- 
tural agents, the Forest Service and 
stockmen which results in a saving of 
grass and hay, is the work in rodent con- 
trol. The annual report of Ira N. Gab- 
rielson, leader, shows that 800,000 acres 
of private land and 325,000 of govern- 
ment land was poisoned for squirrels. For 
this work 118,000 pounds of poisoned 


grain was used. In the campaign to con- 
trol jack rabbits, largely organized and 
conducted by county agents, 250,000 rab- 
bits were destroyed through the use of 
2,100 ounces of strychnine. 


W. L. Teutsch 





CONTRACTING CALIFORNIA 
AND OREGON LAMBS 
eee coming from California show 

a large crop of early lambs which 
promise to be in excellent market condi- 
tion for late March and April and May 
shipments to eastern markets. Good rains 
and warm weather in most sections of the 
early lambing territory have produced <a 
good supply of feed. 

Packers are reported to have been quite 
active recently in the contracting of lambs. 
Thirteen cents has been paid for Aprii 
deliveries and some of the latter ship- 
ments have been contracted around 12% 
These figures are but slightly 
lower than were paid one year ago for 
lambs that did not promise to reach the 
quality and condition of the present crop. 

The sale of the K. G. Warner lambs in 
eastern Idaho was reported at the middle 
of January. This deal covers 4000 white- 
faced ewe and wether lambs contracted 
at 10% cents for delivery in July and 
These lambs are reported 


cents. 


September. 
as ordinarily furnishing 80 per cent in 
condition for slaughter. 


CONNECTICUT FARMERS HEAR 
PENN STATE MAN 


ROFEsSOR W. L. HENNING, of the Penn- 

sylvania State College animal hus- 
bandry department, will speak at the 
thirty-seventh annual meeting of the Con- 
necticut Sheep Breeders Association at 
Hartford, February 4, on “The Interna- 
tional Sheep. Show and: Its Significance to 
the Industry”. 

In addition to his duties in sheep hus- 
bandry instruction and research at Penn 
State, Professor Henning is secretary of 
the American Southdown Breeders As- 
sociation. During the past fall he coach- 
ed the college livestock judging team 
which placed first in the contest at the 
Eastern States Exposition, Springfield 
Mass., and tied for tenth place in the In- 
ternational Livestock Exposition contest 
at Chicago. 





For two new subscriptions to 
the National Wool Grower ($1.50 
each), we will send you either the 
regulation Boy Scout knife or the 
Remington stock knife. 


e 


NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 
509 McCornick Building 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
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Your Inquiries Solicited 


For prompt and forward shipment de- 
livery in carloads 20 tons minimum 
or more of 


Cottonseed Feed Products 
43% Protein 
Quality Certified by Test 
All Preparations 


Nut Size CAKE Medium Size CAE 
(For Grown Cattle) (For Calves and Sheep) 


Cottonseed MEAL Pea Size CAKE 
(Fine Ground) (Small Cracked) 


Screenings (Fine cracked unground) 
The most economical concentrate 
that supplies PROTEIN needed to 
supplement range forage and home 
grown feed. 


QUANAH COTTON OIL CO. 


Quanah, Texas 
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AUSTRALIAN GOVERNMENT 
STOPS EXPORT OF MERINO 
STUD SHEEP 
(Continued from page 26) 
ment of the new year may lead to a re- 

duction. 

Seasonal conditions in the Dominion 
are now fair to good, the previously dry 
areas in Canterbury having received use- 
ful rains. Information collected by in- 
spectors of stock indicate that an &7.56 
per cent lambing has been obtained in the 
North Island, compared with 84.61 last 
As there were 8,820,536 breeding 
ewes in the territory covered by the re- 
turn at the commencement of the season 
the percentage represents 7,723,523 head. 
Official estimates for the South Island 
will not be available for another month, 
but I have received advice that points 
to the crop being nearly as satisfactory as 
in the North. 

Killings for the frozen lamb and mut- 
ton export trade have commenced on a 
small scale in the North Island. Packers 
are reported to be paying 16 cents per 
pound, dressed weight, for prime lambs 
dressing under 36 pounds, and 14 cents 
to 15 cents for other grades. 


year. 


These rates 
are three cents to four cents a pound less 
than obtained at the opening of the 1928- 
29 season and are accounted for in part 
by the lower market ruling in Great 
Britain. Another, and more important 
factor, is that at least two cents a pound 
too much was paid last year. The cur- 
rent buying rate for prime light wethers 
is 10% cents, and ranges down to 734 
cents for extra heavy weights. 





NEW MEXICO GROWERS FAVOR 
MARKETING PLAN 
I THINK the new arrangement for mar- 
keting our wools is greatly favored by 
all the sheepmen of this section. More 
detailed information is needed, however, 
on the plan, especially in regard to the 
obligations of those signing up under the 
new National Wool Marketing Corpor- 
ation. 

January was a very cold month here, 
but brought very little moisture, and the 
ranges, though fairly good, are needing 
it. No sheep losses to speak of have 
heen reported so far this winter. 

Ilope, N. M. John R. Plowman. 








Ewe Flock 


SOLANO CORRIEDALE RANCH 
R. W. JICKLING—Elmira, Calif. 
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ROMNEYS 
Results of three outstanding New 
Importations 
HAMPSHIRES 
Consistent High Quality Breeding 
SOUTHDOWNS 
University of California and 
Kentucky Ewes 
BROWNELL RANCH 


W. R. Hosselkus - - Woodland, Calif. 
E. E. Brownell - - 674 Mills Bldg., S. F. 


Zealand 














HAMPSHIRES 


We have for sale this season: 
700 Head of Yearling Rams 
Several Cars of Big Ram Lambs 
Also several cars of Ewes 


Cambridge Land and 
Livestock Co. 


Breeders of Purebred and Registered 
Hampshire Sheep 


CAMBRIDGE, IDAHO 
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BETHUNE HAMPSHIRES 
Bred From Choice Blood Lines 


His Lordship—61739—A Beautiul Son. 


of Commander, in Service 


DAVID BETHUNE—Winsper, Ida. 

















Supreme Champions English Royal 
1928—This pen of Hampshire ram 


lambs sired by 
Blendworth Basildon 


Was undefeated in England at all 
In 1928 and 1929 this sire 
was credited with 


shows. 
13 ram lambs 
which figured in the prize pens 
shown by his owner, James Gold- 
smith. He now heads the flock at 


Thousand Springs Farm 
Wendell, Idaho 


MINNIE MILLER, Owner 
Jesse Loader, Shepherd 
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MAKERS OF HAMPSHIRE HISTORY 





In the above photo are rams that have topped the National and Idaho 
woolgrowers’ sales, and are continuing to make records as sires of market 


toppers for others. 


H. L. FINCH, Breeder 
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Soda Springs, Idaho 
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PLINCOLNS 


One Car of Ram Lambs 


; One Car of Ewes—One and 
two-year-olds, bred to our 
best imported and Canadian 
National prize-winning ram. 


For full particulars write or wire 


R. 8%. Robson & Son 


Denfield, Ont., Canada 


Telegraph Ilderton, Ont., Canada 
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Rambouillets 
For Sale 


100 head of large smooth range 


rams—about half of them polled. 
Ys 


W. 8. Hansen Co. 
COLLINSTON, UTAH 
Wynn S. Hansen, Mgr. 

















DEER LODGE FARMS 
COMPANY 


RAMBOUILLETS 
Range Rams Our Specialty 


We believe that the big ram 
with a long staple fleece that has 
density and fineness and is free 
from body wrinkles and kemp is 
the ideal ram for the range. 


If that is the kind of Rambouil- 
let ram you like, see ours. 


PUREBRED RANGE RAMS 
REGISTERED STUD RAMS 


Small Orders or Carload Lots 


DEER LODGE FARMS 
COMPANY 


Deer Lodge, Montana 




















INDIANA SHEEP BREEDERS 
IN SESSION 
(Continued from page 36) 

Indiana, discussed his methods olf pro- 
ducing and marketing Easter lambs dur- 
ing the past ten years. He stated that 
he considered a lamb born in December 
that was healthy when one day old as 
good as $15.00 in the bank at Easter time. 
During the past ten years Mr. Baker has 
sold his lambs from $19 to $27 per hun- 
dred. He emphasized the great need of 
producing better quality, as the competi- 
tion in the producing of this type of lamb 
was greater than it was ten years ago. 
In the production of Easter lambs, Mr. 
Baker said: “I consider the three follow- 
ing points of great importance: (1) 

must have ewes that will breed regularly 
and early each year. | never depend 
upon one ram to settle my ewes in lamb. 
| always use two or more. Lambs that 
are dropped at various intervals over a 
period of several weeks increase the labor 
costs and spoil the uniformity of the 
group. (2) A ewe must be a good suck- 
ler. A poor milking ewe has no place in 
| save ewe lambs that are from 
] use rams 
own 


my barn. 
the very good milking ewes. 
that are twins or triplets, of my 
breeding. A lot of people say they pre- 
fer to have a ewe with only one lamb, but 
| prefer to have ewes with two or more 
lambs. No one can buy the kind of ewes 
that he can raise if careful selection is 
followed and practiced. (3) One must 
have a lamb that will finish at from fifty 
to sixty pounds. He must be short-legged, 
deep-bodied and 

Mr. Harry F. Caldwell of Connersville 
discussed his method of renting ewes on 
shares, emphasizing the value of a 
small flock of sheep and their ability to 


wide.” 


live cheaply in utilizing roughage and 
pasture. Mr. Caldwell showed how he 


and those who worked with him in keep- 
ing sheep on shares made goo. profits 
from marketing their lambs off of grass 
yearly. He told of one particular case 
where last fall he rented fourteen cross- 
bred Shropshire-Rambouillet ewes to his 
neighbor. The ewes were four and five 
years old. Two purebred Shropshire ram 
lambs were turned with the ewes on the 
last of October, 1928. During the winter 
the ewes were sheltered at a straw stack 





and: in hog houses. Corn and clover hay 
were fed when the ground was covered 
with snow. The lambs were born in April 
All lambs were docked and castrated and 
raised on timothy and clover pasture. At 
six months of age the twenty-two lambs 
weighted 1820 pounds. 

Indiana farmers are making profits 
from the producing of lambs on the farms 
They are not all using the same methods 
Economy of production is probably the 
largest single factor in making the small 
farm flocks profitable. 

Robert Matheson, 
for Swift and Company, 
cussed the marketing of native lambs. He 
said a quarter of a century ago the native 
lambs from Indiana sold at a premium on 
the markets in which he buying 
They were excellent in quality, 
and condition. Then the time came when 
this quality declined and there was a 
period of poor quality lambs from all the 
native lamb producing states. <At_ this 
time the native lamb is again improving 
in quality, and “there is no lamb | wouk 
rather buy than a fat native”, said Mr 
Matheson. “If farmers will continue to 
dock and castrate their 
their parasites and look after the details 
in sheep production as Mr. Baker hay 
described them, the people of 
can continue to grow lambs profitably for 
years to come.” 

O. K. Quivey of the Baltimore 
Railroad told the sheep growers about the 
value of ram trains that have been con- 
ducted in Ohio and West Virginia. He 
gave special emphasis to the improvement 
of quality of native lambs of West Vir- 
ginia. During the past four years the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, in coopera- 
tion with the West Virginia Extension 
Department and Sheep Breeders Asso- 
ciation, have distributed almost one thou- 
sand high class purebred rams along th: 
Baltimore and Ohio iines in that stat 
and now it takes three cars to hold as 
many lambs shipped from this territo:) 
as they used to put in two. 


head sheep buyer 
Chicago, Cis- 


was 
breeding 


lambs, contro! 


Indiana 


and Ohio 


At the close of the Indiana Sheep Breed- 
ers Association meeting, Mr. John Bright 
Webb of Indianapolis 
president, O. R. Quakenbush of Sharps 
ville, vice president, and Claude Harpe 
of Lafayette, secretary. 


was re-elected 
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CHICAGO 
wer with bated breath for the 
inevitable break in lambs the trade 
was not surprised when on the last round 
of January progress was reported. When 
the wreck had been cleared up lambs over 
100 pounds were selling down to $11, and 
$12.75 was the practical top on choice 
handyweights compared with $14.75 at 
the high point of the month. Even at 
the decline lambs weighing over 95 pounds 
were hard to sell on any reasonable terms. 
One day good 107-pound lambs sold at 
$12: on the following day equally good 
105-pound sold at $11. This market was 
in striking contrast with trading condi- 
tions of the corresponding period of 1929 
when it was a $16.25@I16.75 trade. All 
of which is calculated to convince that 
markets have no confirmed habit of re- 
peating the performance of the previous 
year. When they do it is abnormal. 
January started auspiciously, both in 
live and dressed trade, but ran into a 
series of squalls involving wide and sud- 
den fluctuations. Taking the month’s 
supply as a whole it was about the same 
as last year, but badly distributed. Dur- 
ing the first week a sharp decline occurred 
early, followed by an emphatic advance 
on which $13.65 was paid. The second 


| week the dressed trade collapsed, but else- 


where than Chicago supply was moderate. 
Lambs broke 75 cents to $1 per hundred- 
weight and fat ewes $1, the top reacting 
from $14 to $13.25. The third week an 
improvement of 75 cents to $1 occurred, 
the top going to $14.75. During the week 
ending January 25 lambs lost 50 cents, 
yearlings 25@50 cents, the top settling 
back to $13.50, and on the break at the 
last round 75 cents to $1 vanished with 
$12.75 the practical top and few lambs 
selling above $12.50. On this break, 
which was construed as heralding a swell- 
ing movement from Colorado and Ne- 
braska, $12.25@12.50 bought the bulk 
of the good lambs weighing 90 pounds 
down and above 95 pounds action was 
difficult. Medium flesh Colorados weigh- 
ing 90 to 92 pounds sold at $11.75 and 
100 to 110-pound stock $11. 


Some feeders pinned their faith in repe- 


Lamb Market Conditions and Prices in January 


tition of last winter’s market, when values 
started toward higher levels early in Janu- 
ary, the top moving up steadily from $16 
at the outset in January, to $17 late in 
that month, $17.40 at the end of March 
and $18 in April, when a bear raid was 
inaugurated. If precedent is worth any- 
thing that course of price events should be 
reversed to some extent this year. There 
is but one scrap of bullish logic—nearly 
everybody interested takes a gloomy view 
of the February prospect. Another thing 
to reckon with is that on a $12@12.50 
Chicago basis the product encounters far 
less sales resistance than when values are 
$2 to $3 higher. Wool trade conditions 
are unfavorable but that phase has prob- 
ably been discounted, and it is equally 
probable that the same thing has occurred 
in live lamb trade. The market is so 
much lower than at the corresponding 
period of 1929 that an increased quantity 
of product should be readily absorbed, 
provided, always that the ultimate con- 
sumer gets the benefit of the decline. As 
usual the penalty imposed on heavy 
lambs, 95 pounds up, appears to be un- 
reasonably severe as that product realizes 
as much over the block as lighter meats, 
although it is required only in limited 
quantities. 

The saving feature of January was that 
both Buffalo and Denver had light sup- 
plies. By Buffalo is meant the constel- 
lation of small markets east of Chicago 
which, on generous runs, take care of 
eastern shipping orders. Otherwise such 
orders get to Chicago and whenever ship- 
pers are in the trade a stout prop is put 
under the price-list. Denver got a light 
January run because Colorados were 
backward. lowa kept Chicago well sup- 
plied on every advance and had not un- 
loaded its heavy investment in thin west- 
ern lambs when the December leaf was 
torn off the calendar. 

Features of the month were: 

Free marketing of western lambs from 
feed lots east of the Missouri River, 
namely lowa, with a generous sprinkling 
from Wisconsin. 


Moderate receipts from the feeding 





area west of the “river” as Colorados were 
backward. 

A flighty dressed trade, wholesale prices 
varying as much as 2 cents per pound 
within a few days. 

Healthy demand for trash costing 
$10.50@11.50 on killer account, indicat- 
ing a broad market for low grade meat. 

Lamb market was always highly sensi- 
tive to supply and buyers were constantly 
on the alert to take off 25 cents per hun- 
dredweight or more. 

Montana sent a considerable number 
of handyweight fed lambs to Chicago 
that sold close up to the top. 

Few shearing lambs went to the country 
owing to lack of incentive to take off 
wool. 

On the break late in the month 86 to 
89-pound lambs sold in Denver at $11.25 
“flat”, meaning freight-paid to the 
“river”. 

A large percentage of well-finished 
lambs with weight suggested that feeders 
had carried them into January in expec- 
tation of a rise. 

The short week at the end of the month 
started well but ran into a slump Tues- 
day, January 28, when $12.25@12.50 took 
the bulk at the bottom of the break, the 
$13 quotation being erased, making the 
top practically $2 per hundredweight 
lower than the high spot, or $12.75. Half 
fat and plain lambs sold at $11.50@12; 
heavy throwouts at $10@I1. Good to 
choice yearlings went at $10.50@11.50, 
fat ewes $6@6.50 and feeding lambs 
$11.50@12. 

The market has run into a choppy 
period and the irregularity may be ac- 
centuated by uneven receipts. Shipping 
demand at Chicago has been healthy and 
a stout prop under the price-list. The 
speculative trade that made high tops a 
year ago has been suspended; as packers 
refuse to buy “filled” lambs from traders. 

Denver has been making a good mar- 
ket on 102 to 108 pounds, paying what 
amounts to the Chicago basis. Lambs 
weighing 90 pounds or less get better ac- 
tion at Chicago and Omaha where eastern 
butchers operate. The heavy lamb prob- 
lem is a regularly recurring winter affair. 
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Oldest pure blood flock in 
Arizona. Large bone, long 
wool type, range raised, good 
feet. Winter range one thou- 
sand feet elevation. Summer 
range eight thousand feet. 








For prices write or wire. 
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Pure Blood Rambouillet Rams 


Carload Lots 














T. J. HUDSPETH 


Buckeye, Arizona 
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This season the usual wide spread has 
been established and when killers are not 
under the necessity of buying for numbers 
they sort in drastic manner. Lambs weigh- 
ing 92 or 93 pounds have been selling 25 
to 50 cents under the top; above 95 
pounds the penalty increases until from 
100 pounds up it is $1 to $1.50 per hun- 
dredweight, in fact there has been a spread 
of as much as $2 per hundredweight be- 
tween the 105-pound: stock. 
Heavy lambs in throwout packages get 
the brunt of this penalization. On full 
loads they are liable to underguess weights 


top and 


5 to 10 pounds. 


There has been a fair demand for feed- 
ing lambs at $12 to $12.75. Some shear- 
ing will be done, not to secure wool, 
but to get the gains made subsequent to 
removing fleeces. The shearing operation 
is too expensive to warrant feeders getting 


into the wool business. 


Breeding ewes are not meeting urgent 
demand at prices around $2 per head 
lower than a year ago. Fat ewes got a 
bump in February, settling back to a 
$6.50@6.75 basis, although supply was 


at no time heavy. 





The market has been so erratic and 
sensitive to receipts that one guess is as 
good as another concerning what it may 
do from day to day or week to week. 

No pronounced “holler” has been hear’ 
from dressed trade. Late in January, 
‘choice’ lamb carcasses weighing 38 
pounds down were selling at $26@27 at 
Chicago and $27 to $28 in the East; the 
‘good’ grade at $25 to $26 at Chicago 
and $26@27 east; medium and common 
carcasses of these weights costing $21 to 
$25 at Chicago and $22@24 east. 

Carcasses weighing 39 to 45 pounds 
sold at $24 to $25, for choice, at Chicago; 
good $23 to $24; common and medium 
$21@23. At eastern markets these 
weights sold at $26 to $27 for choice, $25 
to $26 for good and $22 to $25 for med- 
ium and common. Heavy carcasses, 46 
to 55 pounds, realized $22 to $23 at Chi- 
cago for choice and $21 to $22 for good; 
at eastern markets quotations on good 
carcasses of these weights were $23 to $25 
for choice and $22 to $24 for good, weight 
being the factor. Mutton carcasses sold 
at Chicago at $10 to $15.50 for common 


to choice and $11 to $17 at eastern points. 
J. E. Poole. 


OMAHA 
ts trade in sheep and lambs as 1930 

got under way presented a far dif- 
ferent picture than was the case a year 
ago. 
volume as in January, 1929, at approxi- 
mately 228,000 head. In only five pre- 
vious years has the January run been 
larger. 

Prices for fat lambs declined almost as 
much as they had advanced during the 
same period a year ago, and by the end 
of the month were 50c@$1.00 under the 
close of December. As January opened 
quotations were $2.25 under the start ol 
1929, and by the close stood as much as 
$4.00 under the corresponding time a 
year ago. 

During the first half of January the 
bulk sold within a spread of $12.75@ 
13.25, and up to $13.75, top for the 
month, on the 10th. The last two weeks 
found the market on a steadily declining 
basis, top dropping from $13.50 to $12.15 
and the bulk from $12.75@13.25 to $11.50 
@12.00. Final top was $12.35, and at 
this writing it has been forced down to 
$11.75. 

Eastern dressed lamb markets 
erratic in their support of the live lamb 
trade. During the latter part of the 
month especially, movement into con- 
sumptive channels was sluggish and the 
price trend lower. 

There was an increasing tendency 
discriminate against lambs averaging 
over 95 pounds, and lately the situation 
has become acute on anything over % 
pounds, although outlet for weighty lambs 
as a whole has been very irregular. 

A dull and lower wool market, wit) 
pelt credits as much as 40 per cent unde 
those at this time last year, failed to help 
matters. 

Trade in feeding lambs was seasonabl) 
light. On late rounds most lambs ar- 
rived in killer flesh and definite quota- 
tions on thin lambs were hard to estab- 
lish. However, a decline of 75c@$1.00 
was seen in sympathy with the break in 
killers. 

Demand came mainly from local feed 
lot operators, and after selling as high as 
$13.25 early in the month, top prices de- 
clined gradually. The final peak was 
$11.75. At the present time it would 


were 





Receipts were of about the same 
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take choice kinds to beat $10.50. 

While fat lambs were declining, fat 
ewes showed an advance of 50@75 cents 
for the month, but sold as much as $2.50 
@2.75 under corresponding 1929 levels. 
Demand for the few that came was pretty 
cood at $6.25@6.50, and up to $7.00 in 
midmonth. As usual at this season, the 
trade in feeding and breeding ewes was 
nominal. 

K. H. Kittoe 


KANSAS CITY 

\NUARY made an effort to bring lamb 
prices to a profitable basis, and was 
doing fairly well along the supply situa- 
tion and quotations touched a new low 
position for the winter feeding season 

shortly below the close of the month. 
Starting with the best lambs selling at 
$12.75 there was a dollar rise in the next 
ten days and on the 10th and IIth the 
best,lambs brought $13.75. Coincident 
with having reached this point the federal 
estimate of 15 per cent more lambs on 
feed January | than the same date last 
year was released. and the market turned 
down, mostly in daily 25 cent breaks, 
until in the last week $12 to $12.25 were 
outside tops. The break from the high 
to the low was around $1.75, and the 
average for the month was below the 
December level and with the exception of 
1927 the lowest in any January since 1921. 
In January last year the market de- 


| veloped an upward trend that was con- 


tinued through the rest of the season with 
only slight interruptions until the peak 
of $20 or better was reached in March. 
The actual supplies that moved through 
markets were not burdensome at anytime. 
They were unusually light the first half 
of the month, due in part to extremely 
unfavorable weather, snows and extreme 
cold. 

The local run carried an unusually 
large per cent of heavy !ambs, 90 to 98 
pounds, a few as heavy as 105 to 112 
pounds. The lighter weight lambs, though 
fitting into popular requirements, were 
not so well finished as in some former 
seasons. Evidently feeders have tried to 
keep the heavy lambs moving and it may 
be that they have strengthened their situ- 
ation on weight accounts. As a season, 
weight gains have not been very satis- 
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factory. Many feeders have had to con- 
tend with snow and ice in feed lots and 
are now confronted with muddy feed 
yards. 

A good many feeders began shearing 
heavy lambs in December, but January’s 
cold stopped this for a period of 21 days. 
Weather conditions now are more favor- 
able than at any time this year so that 
shearing will be increased as the season 
advances. Because wool prices have 
been low the margin between shorn and 
unshorn lambs has been unusually small 
and not altogether in favor of those carry- 
ing full fleeces. Dressed lamb and dress- 
ed mutton are having to carry practically 
the entire first cost to killers and on that 
account distributing channels have not 
expanded. A better wool and pelt market 
would help the live market considerably, 
but there is no indication of a favorable 
change. 

Fat sheep prices pursued about the same 
upward and downward tendencies as 
lambs. At the high point yearlings sold 
up to $11.75 and ewes $7.10. On the de- 
cline ewes brought $5 to $6.50 and year- 
lings $10 to $10.75. A few bunches of 
wethers sold at $7.25 to $8.50. The total 
supply of sheep was not large but it car- 
ried an unusually large per cent of old 
ewes. 


MANTI LIVE STOCK COMPANY 


MANTI, UTAH 
Founded in 1907 From Best Rambouillet Flocks in America 





BREEDERS OF RAMBOUILLET SHEEP 
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The outlook for the future market is 
none too promising. Starting with 15 per 
cent more sheep and lambs on feed than 
a year ago, the twenty principal markc’s 
the past month received: 7,000 less than 
in January last year. Such a decrease 
in itself, is insignificant, one way or the 
other, when considered alone, but when 
a 31-day marketing period failed to show 
any increase it is evident that some later 
period will have to carry a burden of 
heavier supplies. 

Another -feature in the feeding situa- 
tion is that practically the entire increase 
is in northern Colorado, Nebraska, Iowa, 
northern and east central corn belt states. 
Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas 
have fewer on feed than a year ago, and 
they marketed freely the past month. If 
the northern feeding belt which has the 
heavy increase in supplies holds to a 
straight west-east marketing line there 
will be burdensome supplies at a few mar- 
kets, and bare spots at others. If feeders 
utilize the outlet at all markets, through 
proper distribution they will have an ex- 
cellent opportunity to make the best of 
the supply situation. Kansas and Mis- 
souri have practically cleaned up their 
winter fed lambs. When wheat fields in 
Oklahoma and Texas were snowed under. 
feeders promptly reduced their supplies 
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so that few are yet to be marketed. Of 
all points Kansas City has the smallest 
supplies within her immediate trade ter- 
ritory and is the only large terminal mar- 
ket confronted with such a situation this 
season. It is evident therefore that the 
market here is in a position to attract 
some of the surplus from other sections. 

January receipts were 146,037, com- 
pared with 160,435 in the same month 
last year, a decrease of 14,398 head, or 
nearly nine per cent. 

C. M. Pipkin 


ST JOSEPH 


ped receipts for the month of Janu- 

ary were 165,004, the largest number 
ever received in this month. Receipts 
were liberal from western feed lots, as 
well as from local territory. The month 
opened with best lambs at $12.85 and 
advanced to $13.50 on the sixth and again 
on the tenth, but since then it has been 
on the down grade. Best handy-weights 
on the close sold at $12.35, with 105- 
pound averages down to $11.50. Shorn 
lambs on the extreme close sold at $11.50, 
and $13.00 at the high time. Feeding 
and shearing lambs closed 75cents @ 
$1.00 lower, with best at $11.50 on late 
days. Aged sheep closed 50@75 cents 
higher, with best ewes on late days at 
$6.50, wethers $7.00@9.50 and yearlings 
$10.00@ 10.50. 

H. H. Madden 


DENVER 
decline of at least 50 to 75 cents a 
hundredweight on fat lambs featured 
the trade on the Denver sheep market in 


January. Receipts of sheep were some- 
what smaller than those of the same 
month a year ago. 


The market on sheep during the month 


of January was more or less of a disap- 
pointment to those who had stock in their 
feed lots. 


did not bring enough in some instances 
to pay a profit. 


too, making good gains difficult and the 
stock arriving on the market was not in} 
first class condition, as a rule. 

Good fat lambs were selling on the} 
Denver market around $12.50 late in 
They maintained this price; 


December. 


Prices were unsatisfactory and | 
stock that came back from the feed lots | 


The weather was bad, | 


pretty well up to the middle of January, 
but since that time the market has been 
gradually going down and best price on 
the closing session of the month was 
$11.75. Since that time, further declines 
have been registered and the top price at 
Denver on Tuesday, February 4, was 
$11.10. 

There are those who believe values will 
advance, basing their prediction upon the 


fact that the greater portion of the corn 
belt supply of lambs has been marketed 
and that Colorado finishers will have the 
market much to themselves during the 
next couple of months. Others, however, 
are somewhat doubtful, maintaining that 
the supply of lambs in the feed lots at 
the present time is considerably larger 
than at the same time a year ago. 





W. N. Fulton 





Lamb Market Comment 


By J. E. Poole 


iD the break in lamb values late in 
January discount the supply pros- 
pect? 

At $12 to $12.50 for live lambs, Chi- 
cago basis, the meat costs 21 to 23 cents 
on the hooks. 
ance should be eliminated; in other words 
the public should eat a lot of lamb, taking 
up the surplus, if such exists. 

Pelts are low, buyers getting a credit 
of $1.50 per head, but the wool situation 
has also been discounted. Killers have 
been taking wool on the present basis for 
some time, so that it is no surprise. 

There has been no audible squeal from 
killers about selling meat on a minus 
basis, in fact dressed trade has been 
healthy right along. 

It is true that a lot of pessimism is go- 
ing the rounds, but whenever the majority 
looks through dark glass it is an oppor- 
tune movement to switch to the other 
side. 

The new scale of prices should broaden 
the outlet, facilitate a clearance and put 
dressed trade on a healthy basis. When- 
ever low prices fail to stimulate consump- 
tion the fleas will unamimously desert the 
dog. 

Beef is high and not generally of best 
quality, in fact current prices of that 
commodity have put it in the semi-luxury 
category, out of the reach of a large ele- 
ment, especially the industrial group. 

Hogs went on 2 S10@I10-50 basis late 
in January at the time lambs broke and 
are $1.50 higher than a year ago while 
lamb, even to the ultimate consumer, is 
substantially lower than at that time. 
There has been a corresponding advance 


At that basis sales resist- 








in fresh and cured meats which will not 
work to the disadvantage of lamb. 

Heavy lambs selling around $11 per 
hundredweight should make an outlet for 
the product and would if the public could 
get access to it on a corresponding price 
basis. Retailers have a profit on their 
turnover, which will furnish incentive to 
push the product. 

The main bear argument is a heavy 
visible supply west of the Missouri River 
mainly Nebraska and Colorado, but 
government estimates often have been 


wrong.and may be incorrect now. Also, 
there are few lambs on feed east of Chi- 
cago, as is indicated by spasmodic receipts 
at Buffalo and other eastern markets 
When supply is light down that way east- 
ern killers are under the necessity of 
satisfying their needs at Chicago and 
Omaha. The eastern outlet absorbed a 
large number of lambs at Chicago during 
January and probably will do so right 
along, this demand coming not only from 
small down-east butchers but packers. 

After the early January break prices 
promptly recovered. Some buyers have 
a confirmed habit of neglecting oppor- 
tunity to sit in at a bargain counter. This 
is not buyer judgment, or lack of judg 
ment usually, but may be traced directl) 
back to headquarters where the “mutton 
man” directs purchases. His confirmed 
theory is that prices are always headed 
still lower but when he goes “short” he 
has to buy for numbers. It is the olf 
story of a short interest putting a prop 
under prices. 

(Continued to page 50) 
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CHAMPION RAMBOUILLET RAM 


CHAMPION CORRIEDALE RAM 
1929 Season 1929 Season 


Undefeated at Wyoming State Fair, Ak-Sar-Ben Stock Show, American Royal 
and Chicago International, 1929, and Denver Stock Show, 1930. 
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The most profitable sheep raised are the big boned, 
and eet, x fine wool, smooth Rambouillets. They are longer-lived, 
eda i se * heartier, more easily handled, and will net more money 
uring : a eee 2 year after year than any other breed of sheep. They are 
right ee oo ES ee the foundation stock, and are ideal for the small farms 
from te a al Sis Saree and the big range herds. 

ers. 

rices 
ge We are offering one to two hundred ewes bred to 
yppor- >. ON some of our choice stud rams; delivery November or 
This “ December, at greatly reduced prices. Also have 700 head 
of big boned, thrifty, smooth ram lambs, the best we have 
ever raised. Prices reasonable. 


This type of Rambouillet is raised on the Madsen 
ranch, and is for sale at all times. 
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he old “cooupear Mt. Pleasant, Utah 


a prop Many times winner and champion. Grandson of “Old 467” 


P. 0. BOX 219 Home of “I AM”—the $2,000 Lamb PHONE 174 
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ys The January break probably put lam)s 
C RAN D F LL S p R I Zz E S H E E p in a dirt-cheap basis. Killers may push 
America’s Champion Flock of Lincolns their advantage, but they should not “kil!” 
and Cotswolds it. An overplay on their part would im- 
Cees at Geaten Cat Delins end Tleee pair confidence in the industry. 
Champions at the 1929 Utah State Fair could be in better business. 
Ram Lambs—Bred Ewes in Either Cotswolds or Lincolns Delivered at Ogden, Utah, The long range prospect is anybod 
January 1, 1930. LET US HAVE YOUR ORDER. guess. Results of this winter’s feeding 
HARRY T. CRANDELL operations should discourage contractins 
BOX 477 CASS CITY, MICHIGAN of unborn lambs, which might not alto- 
— —x) 








CANDLAND RAMBOUILLETS 


WE HAVE FOR 1930 
SOME EXTRA GOOD RANGE RAMS 


Large, Smooth, Long Wool 


A Splendid Selection of Stud Ewes and Rams 


W. D. Candland & Sons 


Mt. Pleasant, Utah 




















WM. BRIGGS & SON 


DIXON, CALIFORNIA 

















Weproduce A choice lot 
a high type of ewes and 
of Ram- rams for 
bouillet. sale at all 
times. 























Briggs 1144—Yearling Rambouillet Ewe, Grand Champi Rambouillet Ewe at 





California State Fair, 1927 











gether be a detriment; in fact the prac- 
tice, highly speculative and extremel) 
hazardous has been severely critized 
What the effect of the recent crash in 
butter prices will be on the lamb raising 
industry can only be conjectured, but in 
Wisconsin and other dairy sections ther 
is talk of reducing milk herds and sub- 
stituting ewes. The recent 
production forecast says, “It appears th: 
the high point in expansion of sheep num- 
bers in the United States has about be 
reached.” Such opinion is venturesome 


government 


Lamb slaughter under federal inspec- 
tion in 1929 was about 450,000 more than 
in 1928. At that the western crop wa 
somewhat shorter owing to unfavorable 
physical conditions. The 
guess says, “The upward trend in con- 
sumer demand for lamb that has been 
under way during the last few years is 
not expected to continue through 1929 
Indications are that consumer deman 
will be below that of 1929.” Who is 
capable of forecasting demand? As 
matter of fact production and consump- 
tion are synonymous terms as none of 
the product is consigned to the rendering 
tank; it is merchandised at lower prices 
The Washington emission also asserts that 
“the 1930 lamb crop will be about 
million head, or eight per cent larger than 
that of 1929.” This, in January, is ven- 
turesome, to say the least. 

Everything depends on how Colorado 
and Nebraska move lambs during Febru- 
ary and March. Late in January Colo- 
rado was credited with about 400,000 
more lambs than a year ago. The Scotts 
Bluff section also had an increase. 

The California situation is uncertain 
Physical conditions have improved, creat- 
ing a prospect that Coast lambs will come 
better than looked probable a few weeks 
back. 
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A PROPHECY 


\HEEPMEN suffer not so much from the 
wolfishness of the wool speculators 
as from the sheepishness of sheepmen. 
[here are not enough sheepmen and too 
many mensheep; if you get my meaning. 
But we are organizing in the attempt 
to better ourselves. Will you pardon ean 
old man for trying to look into the future, 
and judging it by the past to see what 
the outcome of all our bright hopes is 
likely to be? 

| can see that when sheepmen are prop- 
erly organized and entrust the sale of 
their wool to a central agency under their 
own control it will be possible to eliminate 
the speculator, the buy-cheap-and-sell- 
dear fellows, bringing the wool grower 
face to face with mill men. If the mill 
men are generous, they may allow the 
grower to pocket all or a good share of 
the profit that formerly went to the specu- 
lator. But I can see no reason why the 
mill men can not do to the sheepman at 
that time just what the speculator has al- 
ways done to him in the past. What is to 
prevent? 

As the producer of a raw material can 
the central selling agency of the sheep- 
men dictate to or coerce or cajole the mill 
men any more than they are now able to 
do these things to the buy-cheap-and-sell- 
dear boys? Don’t forget the European 
wool sacks in which Americans are con- 
tent to array themselves, nor the reworked 
native wool, which the mill men can sub- 
stitute for American wool. If two-thirds 
of the wool used by mill men is reworked 
wool, every year, don’t you think the 


} mills could and would import the one- 


third new wool if it were necessary to 
break the price of American wool? 

This present agitation for what is called 
orderly marketing of wool, this central- 
ized control and the disappointed hopes 
of its sponsors and of sheepmen generally, 
—all are necessary to educate the wool 
grower up to the point where he will be 
willing, or forced, into retaining ownership 
of his product until it is ready for the con- 
sumer. If the wool grower could offer all- 
new-wool blankets, sweaters, mackinaws, 
underwear, etc-, to the consumer, just as 
dairymen offer a finished product and gel 
9 per cent of the consumer’s dollar, then 
and not till then, will he be working for 





POSITION WANTED 
BY GENERAL SHEEP FOREMAN 
With best of references in Utah and Arizona. 
At present employed, but wishes to change. Will 
go anywhere. Address Box “A” 
NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 
Salt Lake City, Utah 





SHEEP 


We have some very fine bunches of yearling 
and two-year-old ewes for spring delivery, and 
We can also furnish aged ewes 
as well as young ewes lambed out for April and 


prices are right. 


May delivery. Give us a call. 


DAYBELL SHEEP COMMISSION CO. 
304 Atlas Building 


Salt Lake City, Utah 








DELAINE MERINOS 
BIG SMOOTH ONES 
The Ideal Wool and Mutton Combination 


RAMS or EWES 
One or a Carload—Shipped Anywhere on Approval 


FRANK H. RUSSELL, WAKEMAN, OHIO 


ee” 








Corriedales and Suffolks 


Registered Breeding Stock 


EDGMAR FARM 


DIXON, CALIF. 
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Rambouillet Ewes For Sale 


Feed and Range Conditions Make It Necessary 
for Me to Dispose of a Part of My Ewes—Even 
if I Have to Shade Prices. 


Write or Wire 


CHAS. A. KIMBLE 


HANFORD, CALIF. 
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Correspondence Solicited 
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BULLARD BROS. 


WOODLAND, CALIFORNIA 
Breeders of Fine Wool Rambouillet Sheep 


vee 






“Senator’—Bullard Bros.’ Yearling Rambouillet Ram—Reserve Cham- 
pion Ram of the 1928 Chicago International Live Stock Show. 
Flock Founded in 1875 


F. N. Bullard, Manager 
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himself. And whether he wills it or not, fully informed as to values. Growers erhood. The first lamb was born Decem- 
the discovery of a substitute for wool may will do well to demonstrate their ability ber 7, other additions to the sheep band 
force the wool growers into the manufac- to work together in selling before con- coming at the rate of two weekly. Out 
turing business in order to realize cost of sidering the financing and operation of of nine lambs born thus far we have eight 
production out of a product no longer manufacturing plants. Labor and over- docked, ear-tagged and nicely started 





necessary to mill men who are not inter- head mill costs amount to much more The ninth came dead. These ewes should 
ested in sheep. than raw wool costs and expenses of continue lambing until February 3. 
The inducements for the sheepmen of weneaeiee —s 850 aguie-teaiyts aecntind Contrary to general belief among 
the United States to go into the manufac- factors in determining prices to consum- farmers, “hot house” lambs can be pro. 
turing game are great. Go into any store ers on woolen materials. Editor.| duced with less cost than those born in 
any place and price a blanket or a sweat- March, at least my experience forces me 
er, all-new-wool goods, and then sit down CROSSING DORSETS WITH to this conclusion. A field of mixed 
and figure out how many times the price DELAINES clover and alfalfa near the barn affords 


of your wool has been doubled since you XPERIMENTS With Dorset-Delaine “hot : : 
ample winter pasture. We drive the band 


owned it. Then ask yourself if you are house” lambs, a branch of sheep 
willing to live and die at the little end of raising comparatively unknown in. this 
the business. There are brains enough section except at the Pennsylvania State 
and integrity enough among sheepmen to College livestock barns, have been under- of bran, oats and corn chop. One feed 
put anything over if they want it badly taken at my sheep ranch near Neffs Mills daily only costs a few cents. Our firs 


of ewes and lambs to the pens at night 


then feed alfalfa hay and a grain ration 


enough. ze Sites . “co” ‘ ee 
8 ’ Calif |. Brad this season. Thirty-one smooth “C”  Jamb now will weigh fifteen pounds and 
urney, Calif. . Braden , res whi . a : 

} type, Delaine ewes which we crossed dur all the rest are thrifty. Only one set of 


ing the midsummer with registered Dor- 
set rams already have begun dropping 
lambs. 


[ Mr. Braden evidently does not appre- 
ciate the fact that under the new Wool 
Corporation sales will not be made by in- 
dividual growers but by one growers’ In my sheep pens now are eight almost 
agency located at the market which will snow-white lambs with twenty more ewes 
be the largest seller of domestic wools‘and carrying evidences of approaching moth-_ their tendency to breed out of season 


twins require a supplementary ration in 
the form of cow’s milk. 

Dorsets and Delaines seem most prac- 
tical for “hot house” lambs because of 




































ROMNEY SHEEP 


{ New Zealand can supply your needs in this direction. 
Flock Masters? Our Romneys hold the world’s Championship. 








Do you want to get 
top market price for 
your Meat and Wool? 


IF SO, USE 
ROMNEYS! 


Send for literature 


Do you want to get 
the best possible re- 
turn per acre from 
your flock? 


IF SO, USE 
ROMNEYS! 








A Typical New Zealand Romney Ram 


New Zealand Romney Sheep Breeders Association 


The Secretary—P. O. Box 40, Feilding, N. Z. (INCORPORATED) 
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Live Stock Market Service that 
One Can Depend Upon! 
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ONTH in and month out, regardless of conditions, 
in spite of disquieting events in other industries, is 
a market service that live stock men have confidence in. 

It often happens that in other lines of activities, there 
is difficulty in moving goods offered for sale, and if 
transactions are made, the remuneration is not always 
sure. You hear the expression: “Land is not moving this 
summer,” or “It is hard to make collections.” But did you 
ever stop to think that at a live stock market, every day 
is sale day and cash is paid for each day’s offerings? 

Any system of purchasing live stock, which operates 
to draw live stock supplies from the open competitive 
market, and thus reduces competition, acts as a factor in 
depressing prices all along the line. When such a system 
also makes its selections from only the top class of ani- 
mals, and allows the inferior quality of animals to go on 
to the central market, the price situation is still further 
impaired. 

The Omaha Live Stock Market, equipped as it is to 
handle all kinds and numbers of live stock, and doing 
business in an honest and aggressive manner, is in a posi- 
tion to bring the shipper the best possible net returns on 
his shipments—whether one animal or a carload. 
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Union Stock Yards Company 
of Omaha (Ltd.) 
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THE 


Live Stock Market 


of the World 





